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Social Security in Review 


Program Operations 


ONTHLY benefits were being 
M paid under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance at 
the end of April at a monthly rate of 
$790.2 million. Almost 13.0 million 
persons were receiving these benefits 
— 140,000 more than at the end of 
March. The increases in April, how- 
ever, for all types of monthly benefits 
except mother’s and child’s benefits 
were slightly smaller than in March. 
Since January 1959, when benefit 
increases under the 1958 amendments 
became effective, the average monthly 
amounts for all types of benefits in 
current-payment status have con- 
tinued to rise. Increases in April of 
15 cents for old-age (retired-worker) 
benefits and of 6 cents for disability 
(disabled-worker) benefits brought 
the average monthly amounts to 
$71.99 and $88.26, respectively. In the 
3 months since January, old-age 
benefits have gone up 59 cents and 
disability benefits 37 cents. For the 
other types of benefits the 3-month 
increases ranged from 71 cents for 
mother’s benefits to 22 cents for wife’s 
or husband’s benefits. 

Monthly benefit awards numbered 
242,000 in April — about 2,000 less 
than in March but more than in any 
other month since April 1958. 
Mother’s benefits, payable to young 
widows or divorced wives of deceased 
workers who have in their care de- 
pendent children entitled to benefits, 
were awarded to a record number of 
persons (9,400). Awards during the 
month included 6,900 to wives, hus- 
bands, and children of disabled- 
worker beneficiaries; in all, 82,400 
such awards have been made since 
September 1958. 

Lump-sum death payments total- 








ing almost $15.0 million were awarded 
in April to 74,600 persons. The aver- 
age lump-sum amount per worker 
represented in the awards reached an 
all-time high of $208.11—$5.31 more 
than in April 1958. This rise resulted 
chiefly from the increase in the pri- 
mary insurance amount provided by 
the 1958 amendments, applicable to 
the lump-sum death payment if the 
worker died after 1958. The effect of 
the increase in the primary insurance 
amount on the average lump-sum 
death payment is lessened, however, 
by the $255 maximum for a lump- 
sum benefit. Thus, increases in pri- 
mary insurance amounts of more 
than $85 do not increase the lump- 





sum benefit. Because of the usual 
delays in filing claims after death and 
the normal administrative processing 
time, the effect of the increase pro- 
vided by the 1958 amendments in the 
lump-sum benefit amount has not yet 
been fully reflected in the statistical 
data. 


@ Public assistance expenditures 
and the total number of persons on 
the rolls declined in April, primarily 
as a result of substantial decreases in 
the general assistance program. Ex- 
penditures for that program, exclud- 
ing vendor payments for medical 
care, dropped $2,436,000 or 7.3 per- 
cent, and the number of persons as- 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 


Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (total) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance 
grams) : 


Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands) 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


Average weekly payment for total unemploy- 


ment 


(regular State pro- 


April March April 
1959 1959 1958 
12,967 12,827 11,628 
$790.2 $780.2 $641.0 
$71.99 $71.84 $65.41 
$79.76 $81.67 $73.75 

2,431 2,433 2,466 
2,940 2,917 2,688 
110 109 108 
335 331 305 
449 480 454 
$64.49 $64.34 $61.23 
28.74 28.68 27.33 
68.56 68.86 66.64 
63.36 63.66 60.58 
68.47 69.19 61.04 
1,125 1,164 1,983 
1. ¥¥e 2,036 2,967 
$226.9 $264.4 $403.8 
eras $30.02 $30.38 $30.88 





sisted decreased 134,000 or 9.6 per- 
cent. These declines were attributable 
largely to improvement in economic 
conditions and to seasonal influences. 
For each of the four federally aided 
programs, changes in expenditures as 
well as in caseloads were relatively 
small—less than 1.0 percent. 

The total of 1,260,000 recipients of 
general assistance in April was 53,000 
less than the number aided in April 
1958 and 56,000 less than in March 
1958—the peak for that year. In the 
early months of the winter of 1958—59 
there were marked increases in the 
number of general assistance recipi- 
ents, but the national total began to 
decline in March. April was the first 
month in 1959, however, in which the 
number of recipients was smaller 
than in the same month a year 
earlier. All but a few States con- 
tributed to the April decline in the 
national total. 

For the special types of public as- 
sistance, national totals were again 
influenced by the data for Illinois. 
Data reported by that State were 
understated for March because of an 
administrative change in the process- 
ing of payments; for a like reason. 
the April data are overstated. In 
April, 2,940,000 persons were receiv- 
ing aid to dependent children—23,500 
or 0.5 percent more than in March. 
Among the four federally aided spe- 
cial types of public assistance, the 
program of aid to dependent children 
is most sensitive to changes in eco- 
nomic conditions and seasonal influ- 


ences. The effect of improved eco- 
nomic conditions on this program is 
indicated by the size of the increases 
in recent months. April was the third 
consecutive month in which the rate 
of increase in the number of recipi- 
ents was less than 1.0 percent; per- 
centage increases in the 3 corre- 
sponding months of 1958 were more 
than twice as great. 

Recipients of old-age assistance 
numbered 2,431,000—2,300 less than 
in March. Forty-two States reported 
small declines. For aid to the perma- 
nently and totally disabled the num- 
ber of recipients rose from 331,000 in 
March to 335,000 in April, and in aid 
to the blind the number of persons 
aided also increased slightly. 

The drop of 72 cents in the national 
average payment per general assist- 
ance case was probably attributable 
to a decline in the average number 
of persons per case. About two-thirds 
of the States reported smaller aver- 
ages than in March. State changes 
in the average payment per case 
ranged from a decrease of $18.17 in 
Oregon to an increase of $2.73 in 
Arizona. 

For the special types of public as- 
sistance, changes in average pay- 
ments in most States were small. 
Only a few sizable changes resulted 
from new policies or procedures. The 
District of Columbia, to conserve 
funds, reduced payments by limiting 
the sum of the assistance payment 
and income from other sources to 85 
percent of requirements. The average 


payment per recipient decreased $5-— 
$11 in the four special types of public 
assistance, and the average payment 
per case in general assistance dropped 
$10. In Virginia the rise of 89 cents 
in the average payment per recipient 
of aid to dependent children was at- 
tributable mainly to an increase in 
assistance standards and a State re- 
quirement that local agencies meet 
at least 80 percent of need within the 
State maximum of $165 per family. 
State matching funds were not avail- 
able for making payments in excess 
of 80 percent of need, but local funds 
could be used for such payments. 

Fluctuations in vendor payments 
for medical care accounted for sizable 
changes in total average payments in 
a number of States. Changes of $4 
or more in the average payment per 
recipient that resulted primarily from 
decreases or increases in vendor 
medical payments occurred in one or 
more programs in Indiana, Maryland, 
Massachusetts, Minnesota, Oregon, 
and Wisconsin. 


@ Approximately 1.1 million workers 
covered by the regular State unem- 
ployment insurance programs and 
the program for Federal employees 
became newly unemployed in April 
and filed initial claims for benefits. 
The total was about 3 percent less 
than in March and 45 percent less 
than that a year earlier. Insured 
joblessness under these programs 
amounted to 1.8 million in an average 
(Continued on page 22) 





, 1959 
Civilian labor force,’ ? total (in thousands) 68,639 
Employed 65,012 
Unemployed shin ig oa 3,627 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
rates)13 ... Pa $372.7 
Wage and salary disbursements 252.9 
Proprietors’ income ..... i, ie thes 46.5 
Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income 45.4 
Social insurance and related payments 20.6 
Public assistance ............... 33 
Other .6) 4.. a ead we / aS..'cae , 12.0 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance 7.9 
Consumer price index,! * all items (1947-49 — 100). 123.9 
Food ..... — 117.6 
Medical care 149.6 





1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 


° Bureau of the Census. 


* Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 


March April Calendar year 
1959 1958 1958 1957 
68,189 68,027 68,647 67,946 
63,828 62,907 63,966 65,011 
4,362 5,120 4,681 2,936 
$369.5 $348.1 $354.4 $347.9 
250.2 233.0 237.1 238.1 
46.4 44.0 44.2 43.0 
45.1 43.7 43.9 43.0 
20.5 20.2 20.4 16.0 

3.2 3.0 3.0 2.8 
11.9 11.7 11.6 11.6 
7.8 6.6 6.7 6.6 
123.7 123.5 123.5 120.2 
117.7 121.6 120.2 115.6 
148.8 142.7 144.4 138.1 


Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Annual Statistical Supplement, 1957, page 9, table 1. 

* Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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Civil-Service Retirement Program, 1959 


Amendments in recent years to the Civil Service Retirement 
Act have broadened and liberalized the retirement system that 
it established. In the following article the current provisions 
are described and actuarial analyses of certain benefits, as well 
as overall actuarial cost estimates, are presented. 


ORE than 2 million civilian 
M employees of the Federal 
Government and their de- 
pendents are protected by the civil- 
service retirement program against 
income loss resulting from the death 
of the breadwinner or from his retire- 
ment because of age or disability. 
Congress established the program in 
1920, when it passed the first Civil 
Service Retirement Act, and has voted 
various amendments to the act since 
that year. The most recent major 
amendments (Public Law No. 854) 
were approved July 31, 1956. 

The 1956 law liberalized the annu- 
ity formula applying to future re- 
tirants; provided for the first time a 
minimum disability annuity, extended 
survivor benefits to widows of any 
age, with or without children, and to 
disabled widowers; and lowered the 
reduction in annuities for early re- 
tirement and for provision of sur- 
vivor benefits on an optional basis. 
To help meet the increased cost re- 
sulting from these changes, the em- 
ployee contribution was increased to 
6% percent of pay. 

This article discusses in detail the 
major provisions of the present sys- 
tem, which are also outlined in the 
accompanying chart. Provisions ap- 
plying only to certain special groups, 
such as legislative employees and 
Members of Congress, are discussed 
less fully. Omitted entirely are cer- 
tain provisions mainly administrative 
in nature and special provisions ap- 
plying to Alaska Railroad and Canal 
Zone employees. Changes introduced 
by the 1956 amendments (and by 
relatively minor amendments since 
1956) are emphasized. Certain actu- 
arial analyses are given with respect 
to benefits that are actuarial “bar- 
gains” from the employee viewpoint, 
and overall actuarial cost estimates, 





* Division of the Actuary, Office of the 
Commissioner. 
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as presented in the latest report of 
the Board of Actuaries, are discussed. 


Retirement 


Compulsory retirement for age. — 
Provisions concerning compulsory re- 
tirement were unchanged by the 1956 
amendments. The employee must re- 
tire at age 70 or as soon thereafter as 
he meets the 15-year-service require- 
ment. Even though retirement is 
compulsory under the given condi- 
tions, immediate or later reemploy- 
ment is possible under the require- 
ments for reemployment of annui- 
tants, which were somewhat eased by 
the 1956 amendments, so that a reem- 
ployed annuitant needs only to be 
“qualified for his position.” 

Voluntary retirement for age. — 
Voluntary retirement on full annuity 
is permitted at age 60 or over with 
30 or more years of service, or at age 
62 or over with 5 or more years of 
service. In addition, an employee 
with 30 or more years of service may 
elect to retire between the ages of 55 
and 60, but the basic annuity is re- 
duced by 2 of 1 percent for each full 
month the employee is under age 60 
at the time of retirement. Before the 
1956 amendments, the reduction was 
14 of 1 percent a month. Since the 
reduction on an “actuarial equiva- 
lent” basis would be about % of 1 
percent a month, the system provides 
an actuarial “bargain” for early re- 
tirements. 

Involuntary separation.—If an em- 
ployee is involuntarily separated from 
service, for reasons other than mis- 
conduct or delinquency, he is eligible 
for an immediate annuity, provided 
he has had 25 years of service or, 
alternatively, under the 1956 amend- 
ments, has attained age 50 and has 
had 20 years of service. If the em- 
ployee is under age 60, the basic an- 
nuity is reduced as described in the 
chart in the section “Computation of 
Benefit Amounts.” 


by Joun P. Jones* 


Disability.—Disability retirement is 
permitted (after at least 5 years of 
service) upon a finding of disability 
by the Civil Service Commission. By 
virtue of the disability minimum pro- 
vision in the 1956 amendments, the 
employee with as little as 5 years of 
creditable service may receive an an- 
nuity of 40 percent of the “average 
salary.” This is the equivalent of a 
nondisability annuity based on (1) 
about 21 years and 11 months of serv- 
ice with an “average salary” of more 
than $5,000, or (2) service totaling 
from 20 years up to 21 years and 11 
months with an “average salary” of 
$2,500-$5,000. The older short-service 
employee may receive less than 40 
percent, since the alternative mini- 
mum is that annuity to which the 
disabled employee would have been 
entitled if he had continued working 
to age 60. This minimum is computed 
by means of the regular annuity 
formula, using the employee’s actual 
“average salary” and his “total serv- 
ice,” which for him includes assumed 
service to age 60. The disability mini- 
mum has no effect on disability re- 
tirements at ages 60 and over. 

Elective survivor benefits are 
offered to married disability retirants 
only. The disability minimum provi- 
sion cannot increase any survivor 
benefit. For this reason, the disability 
annuitant designates as a basis for 
the elective survivor annuity an 
amount not more than the basic an- 
nuity computed without benefit of 
the minimum. The surviving wife or 
husband receives an annuity equal to 
half the designated amount. 

To prove continuance of eligibility, 
a disability annuitant may be re- 
quired to take an annual physical 
examination, unless his disability is 
permanent in character. No exami- 
nation is required after he reaches 
age 60. Restoration of earning capac- 
ity is presumed if, in each of 2 suc- 
cessive calendar years, his wages and 
self-employment income are at least 
80 percent of the current salary of 
the position from which he retired. 
If he recovers or is restored to earn- 
ing capacity and is not reemployed in 
a position covered by the civil-service 
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system, a disability annuitant is con- 
sidered to be involuntarily separated 
as of the date his annuity is termi- 
nated. He may then become entitled 
to an annuity based on currently 
applicable provisions for involuntary 
separation, based on service to the 
date of his original disability retire- 
ment. 

Deferred retirement. — Any em- 
ployee separated after 5 or more years 
of service has his choice of two alter- 
natives. On application (or if he dies) 
at any time between separation and 
attainment of age 62, his accumulated 
contributions may he refunded. At 
age 62, if he is alive and has not pre- 
viously applied for a refund, he is en- 
titled to a full annuity computed on 
the basis of total service up to the 
date of separation. At this time, also, 
he may elect to receive, instead of 
the full annuity, a reduced annuity 
with survivor option — an election 
privilege for deferred annuitants that 
was introduced by the 1956 amend- 
ments. Before he attains age 62, the 
separated employee has no survivor 
protection except the lump-sum re- 
fund. After age 62, death benefits for 
surviving children under age 18 are 
payable in addition to the optional 
survivor benefits. 

The deferred annuity is an actu- 
arial “bargain” for the average sepa- 
rated employee, compared with the 
refund alternative, since the annuity 
may be considered to be worth the 
employee’s own contributions plus the 
Government contributions in his be- 
half, which more than double the 
value of his contributions. Generally 
the deferred annuity has a value from 
three to four times the lump-sum 
refund available. 


Lump-Sum Withdrawal and 
Death Benefits 


The employee separated with more 
than 1 but less than 5 years of service 
receives a refund of contributions 
with 3-percent compound interest to 
the date of separation. (No alterna- 
tive is offered.) For employees sepa- 
rated with 5 or more years of service, 
refunds do not include interest for 
any period after December 31, 1956; 
compound interest (during periods of 
employment only) is credited at 4 
percent to December 31, 1947, and at 
3 percent from January 1, 1948, to 
the end of 1956. 


a 


If an employee dies after 1 year but 
before completing 5 years of service, 
the family or estate receives a refund 
of contributions, with 3-percent com- 
pound interest to the date of sepa- 
ration. When an employee dies after 
5 or more years of service but leaves 
no survivor (widow, child, or disabled 
dependent widower) entitled to an 
annuity, a refund is payable, with 
interest to December 31, 1956, com- 
puted in the same way as when con- 
tributions are withdrawn. Employees 
separating with less than 1 year of 
service receive refunds without inter- 
est. 


Survivor Benefits 


Deatns in active service—Death of 
an employee after 5 or more years of 
service may entitle certain survivors 
to annuity rights. Annuities are pay- 
able to surviving widows, to children, 
and to those widowers who are incap- 
able of self-support because of a dis- 
ability and who received more than 
half their support from the deceased 
employee. The amounts of the bene- 
fits and the conditions under which 
they are paid are shown in the chart. 
Children’s annuities, which are origi- 
nally computed on the basis of the 
number of eligible children and the 
existence of a surviving parent, are 
recomputed if these factors change. 
Remarriage of the surviving parent 
has no effect, however, on children’s 
benefits. Restoration of earning ca- 
pacity of a disabled widower (with 
termination of his annuity rights) is 
defined in terms of his becoming 
capable of self-support. 

These survivor benefits, payable 
when the employee dies while in serv- 
ice, represent considerable liberaliza- 
tion from the provisions in the old 
law. The amendments approximately 
doubled children’s benefits and estab- 
lished benefits for disabled dependent 
widowers for the first time. Widows 
are automatically given the benefit of 
the new annuity formula; they gain 
also from the repeal of the provision 
deferring payments to age 50 unless 
there are minor children. 

Deaths after retirement.—The re- 
tiring employee may elect to receive 
a reduced annuity during his or her 
lifetime and to designate a beneficiary 
to receive a survivor annuity. A mar- 
ried employee annuitant designates 
any part of the basic annuity that he 





chooses as a base for figuring the 
amount of the survivor annuity. The 
surviving wife or husband will receive, 
until death or remarriage, an annuity 
equal to half the amount so desig- 
nated. The reduction is 2% percent 
of the full amount designated, up to 
$2,400, plus 10 percent of any amount 
in excess of $2,400. Once the option 
is elected (at retirement), the annuity 
reduction is for life, with no recom- 
putation if the prospective survivor 
predeceases the employee annuitant. 
Because of the limitation preventing 
any increase in survivor benefits in 
connection with the disability mini- 
mum provision, a married disability 
annuitant electing the survivor op- 
tion may not designate an amount 
more than his or her basic “earned” 
annuity, computed without applica- 
tion of the disability minimum. 

Unmarried annuitants may also 
elect survivor options but under less 
liberal conditions than those for mar- 
ried annuitants. No election is avail- 
able for unmarried disability annui- 
tants. The annuitant must be in good 
health (determined by the Civil Serv- 
ice Commission); the designated 
beneficiary must have an insurable 
interest in the life of the employee. 
There is no option as to amount. The 
full basic annuity is reduced by 10 
percent, plus 5 percent for each full 5 
years the designated beneficiary is 
younger than the annuitant, with a 
maximum reduction of 40 percent. 
When the employee annuitant dies, 
the beneficiary receives a life annuity 
equal to half the reduced amount. 

The retiring employee need not 
make an election to provide for pay- 
ment of children’s benefits upon his 
death after retirement; the eligibility 
conditions and amounts paid are the 
same as for death before retirement. 
Generally, eligible children of annui- 
tants retired for any reason are COv- 
ered; however, a separated employee 
eligible only for a deferred annuity is 
not considered as “retired” until 
annuity payments begin when he 
reaches age 62. If he dies before pay- 
ments begin, the only benefit is a re- 
fund of contributions. 

Survivor benefits payable when an 
employee dies after retirement were 
generally liberalized by the 1956 
amendments, although there was one 
exception. Automatic annuities for 
widows under age 50 with minor chil- 
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dren are no longer provided. Deferred 
retirants have elective survivor op- 
tions for the first time. Previously, 
the annuity reduction for married 
annuitants electing the survivor op- 
tion was 5 percent of the first $1,500, 


plus 10 percent of the excess over 
$1,500, plus 34 of 1 percent for each 
year the named husband or wife was 
under age 60 (with a maximum re- 
duction of 25 percent). 
amendments the reduction is 24% per- 


cent of the first $2,400, plus 10 per- 
cent of the excess, and there is no age 
reduction. The reduction scale for 
elections by unmarried annuitants 
was unchanged, except for a reword- 
ing of the law that makes the reduc- 


Under the 


Principal provisions of the Civil Service Retirement Act, 1959 


A. Types of benefits 


(1) Age and service retirement benefit: 
(a) Compulsory at age 70 with 15 years’ service—full 
annuity terminating at death; 
(b) Voluntary: 
(i) at age 62 with 5 years’ service 
terminating at death; 
(ii) at age 60 with 30 years’ service—full annuity 
terminating at death; 
(iii) at age 55 with 30 years’ service—reduced 
annuity if under age 60, terminating at death; 
(ec) Involuntary (not for cause}, at any age with 25 years’ 
service or at age 50 or over with 20 years’ service— 
reduced annunity if under age 60, terminating at 
death. 
Disability retirement benefit, at any age with 5 years’ serv- 
ice, with finding of disability by Civil Service Commission 
‘full annuity (special minimum), terminating at death 
or with recovery or restoration of earning capacity before 
age 60. 


full annuity 


(3 


Deferred retirement benefit, 5 or more years’ service, refund 
not elected—full annuity at age 62 terminating at death. 

Lump-sum withdrawal, (a) less than 5 years’ service— 
refund of accumulated contributions; (b) 5 years’ service, 
not eligible for immediate annuity—choice of refund or 
deferred retirement benefit. 


Lump-sum benefit (death before retirement), no specified 
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1] 


period of service, no survivor with annuity rights—refund | 


of accumulated contributions. 


Special lump-sum benefit (guaranteeing return of employee 
contributions), payable if annuitant dies and no survivor 
has annuity rights or survivor annuities have terminated 

refund of accumulated contributions less all 
payments. 


Survivor child benefit (death before or after retirement): 


. 
(6) 


annuity | 


(a) With surviving parent and 5 years’ service—benefit || 


(terminating at death, marriage, or attainment of 
age 18 unless disabled) is the smallest of 
(i) 40% of employee’s “average salary,” 
by number of children, 
(ii) $1,800 divided by number of children, 
(iii) $600; 

(b) With no surviving parent and 5 years’ service 
(terminating at death, marriage or attainment of 
age 18 unless disabled) is the smallest of 

(i) 50% of employee’s “average salary,” divided 
by number of children, 

(ii) $2,160 divided by number of children, 

(iii) $720. 

8) Survivor spouse benefit (death before retirement), 5 years’ 
service, payable to widow or disabled dependent widower 
one-half regular service annuity, terminating at death or 
remarriage of widow or death, remarriage or restoration 
of earning capacity of widower. 

(9) Elective survivor benefits (death after retirement): 

(a) For married annuitant, payable to designated spouse 
—one-half of amount designated by employee, ter- 
minating at death or remarriage of spouse; 

(b) For unmarried annuitant (election not available for 
disability retirement), payable to designated person 
—one-half of annuity, reduced for the election, ter- 
minating at death of beneficiary. 
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benefit | 


divided || 





(2) 


(4) 


(6) 





B. Computation of benefit amounts 


(1) “Average salary”: 


Highest average annual basic salary during any 5 con- 
secutive years. 

Total service: : 
Number of years plus full months expressed as fraction of 
year. 


(3) Basic annuity: 


The sum of: 

(a) 1%% of “average salary,” or 1% of “average sal- 
ary” plus $25, whichever is greater, times first 5 
years of service; 

(b) 1%% of “average salary,” or 1% of “average sal- 
ary” plus $25, whichever is greater, times second 
5 or less years of service; 

(c) 2% of “average salary,” or 1% of “average salary” 
plus $25, whichever is greater, times service in 
excess of 10 years. 


Maximum annuity: 
80% of “average salary.” 


Minimum annuity (disability retirement only) : 
The lesser of (a) 40% of “average salary,” and (b) basic 
annuity computed using total actual service plus assumed 
additional service to age 60. 


Reduction for retirement under age 60: 

No reduction for disability or deferred retirement. Other- 
wise, total annuity reduced by 1/12 of 1% for each full 
month that the retiring employee is under age 60, 
except that if under age 55, reduction is 5% plus 1/6 of 
1% for each full month that the employee is under 
age 55. 


Reduction for unpaid deposits: 
Retiring employee fails to make full deposit due for non- 
contributory service; reduction in annuity (on an annual 
basis) is 10 percent of unpaid amount. 


Optional reduction for survivor benefits: 

(a) Married annuitant elects reduction for benefit of one- 
half full designated amount of annuity to wife or 
husband; reduction is 244% of the first $2,400 of 
designated amount plus 10% of designated amount 
in excess of $2,400. 

(b) Unmarried annuitant elects reduction for benefit of 
one-half reduced annuity to designated beneficiary; 
reduction is 10% of annuity plus 5% for each full 
5 years the designated beneficiary is younger than 
the annuitant (total reduction not to exceed 40%). 
Option not available for those retiring for disability. 


C. Financing 


Employee contributions: 
6%% of basic salary. 
Agency contributions: 
64%4% of basic salary. 
Congressional appropriations: 
Civil Service Commission submits annual estimates of ad- 
ditional appropriations required. 
Retirement fund investments: 


Principally invested in specially authorized U.S. issues; 
current average interest rate, 244%. 








tion for beneficiaries who are 25-29 
years younger than the annuitant 
equal to 35 percent instead of 40 
percent. 


Contribution Guarantee 


The civil-service employee’s contri- 
butions are certain to be repaid in full 
—in benefits or by refund if he has 5 
or more years’ service and in the form 
of a refund otherwise. If all annuity 
rights (including survivor annuity 
rights) are exhausted before the total 
payments equal the accumulated em- 
ployee contributions, the difference 
is payable to the family or estate. 
Employee contributions earn interest 
during periods of employment only, 
but no interest is earned after De- 
cember 31, 1956; for separation with 
more than 1 but less than 5 years’ 
service, however, contributions, plus 
interest to the date of separation, are 
refunded. 


Annuity Formula 


As shown in the accompanying 
chart, the basic annuity depends on 
the employee’s length of service and 
his “high-5-average salary.” In com- 
puting total service, any one period 
of service is expressed in years, 
months, and days; in the total, odd 
days less than 30 are dropped. The 
total is then expressed as years plus 
a fraction representing full months. 
The annuity formula is weighted in 
favor of the long-service employee, 
with each year of service over 10 
worth one and one-third times as 
much as any 1 of the first 5 years 
(when the “average salary” is more 
than $5,000). 

The formula is also weighted in 
favor of the lower-salaried employee. 
Only one “average salary” is used 
throughout the three steps in the 
basic computation, but for each step 
the higher benefit alternative is 
chosen. In step (a), 1 percent of 
salary plus $25 gives a larger benefit 
than 1% percent of salary if the 
salary is less than $5,000; in step (b), 
1 percent of salary plus $25 gives a 
larger benefit than 134 percent of 
salary if the salary is less than $3,333; 
and in step (c), 1 percent of salary 
plus $25 gives a larger benefit than 2 
percent of salary if the salary is less 
than $2,500. Therefore, if the “aver- 
age salary” is less than $2,500, the 
alternative of 1 percent plus $25 is 
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used in all steps; if it is $2,500-$3,333, 
this alternative is used in steps (a) 
and (b) only; if it is $3,334-$5,000, it 
is used in step (a) only; and if it is 
more than $5,000, this alternative is 
not used at all. For most career em- 
ployees — with at least 10 years of 
service and an “average salary” of at 
least $5,000—the formula may be ex- 
pressed as 2 percent of the average 
salary times years of service and less 
334 percent. 

The maximum annuity of 80 per- 
cent of average salary is equivalent 
to maximum creditable service of 
about 41 years and 11 months if the 
average salary is $5,000 or more. For 
smaller average salaries the maxi- 
mum creditable service varies, but 
only slightly, according to amount: 
for an average salary of $2,500, for 
example, it is 40 years. The reduction 
for retirement at ages under 60 (for 
voluntary or involuntary retirement 
only) is applied before any reduction 
for unpaid deposits or optional sur- 
vivor benefits. Monthly payments are 
computed as one-twelfth of annual 
amounts, rounded to the nearest dol- 
lar. 

Before the 1956 amendments the 
annuity formula was equivalent to 
step (a) only, applied to all years of 
service—in other words, 114 percent 
of average salary, or 1 percent of 
salary plus $25, times years of service, 
with a maximum of 80 percent of 
average salary. For future retirants. 
the new formula provides increases 
of as much as 27 percent in certain 
exceptional cases and 25 percent for 
a fairly typical case of 30 years’ serv- 
ice with an average salary of $5,000. 
The increases for low-salaried em- 
ployees are, however, slight, and there 
is no increase if the average salary 
is less than $2,500. 

Some low-salaried employees actu- 
ally are receiving less under the new 
formula, since if they had retired 
under the old law they would have 
been eligible for the special increases 
provided by 1955 and 1958 legislation. 


Financing 


The sources of income for the civil- 
service retirement fund (as shown on 
the chart) are employee contribu- 
tions, agency or departmental contri- 
butions, congressional appropriations, 
and interest on investments. The bal- 
ance in the fund as of June 30, 1958, 





was approximately $8.3 billion. The 
1956 amendments raised employee 
contributions from 6 percent to 64 
percent of base salaries and intro- 
duced a provision requiring matching 
contributions from the agency salary 
appropriation. 

Before the amendments, the fund 
was principally invested in United 
States special issues earning 3-per- 
cent interest. (The rate was set at 
the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Treasury.) The amendments intro- 
duced a provision — identical with 
that applicable in the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance pro- 
gram — requiring that the interest 
rate on special issues be set according 
to the current average coupon rate 
on all outstanding United States pub- 
lic marketable interest-bearing obli- 
gations for which the date of first 
call or maturity is 5 years or more 
after the date of issue. The immedi- 
ate result was a decline of about '% 
of 1 percent in the earning rate of 
the fund. The present average earn- 
ing rate is about 214 percent; current 
investments are at the rate of 25g 
percent. 

The total cost of the present system 
is approximately 21.25 percent of pay- 
roll on a level-premium actuarial 
basis.1 Employee and agency contri- 
butions amount to 13 percent, leaving 
8.25 percent to be provided by direct 
congressional appropriations. Gener- 
ally, the appropriations have been 
less than the amount required ac- 
cording to level-premium computa- 
tions, and for the fiscal years 1957-58 
and 1958-59 there were no direct con- 
gressional appropriations. Since level- 
premium financing is not being fully 
followed in practice, it is likely that 
increased appropriations will be re- 
quired in future years, according to 
actuarial estimates. 


Military Service 


Military service is creditable with- 
out employee contributions. Military 
pay is not part of the “basic salary” 
and thus may not be used in com- 
puting the highest 5-year average 
salary—a provision introduced by the 
1956 amendments. Active service in 
the Army, Navy, Air Force, or Coast 





1 Special Report of the Board of Actu- 
aries on the Valuation of the Civil Service 
Retirement System as of June 30, 1958. 


Social Security 














Guard is creditable for employee or 
survivor benefits with certain excep- 
tions. 

1. Service performed after the date 
of separation on which title to the 
civil-service annuity is based is not 
creditable. An employee leaving his 
position for military service during a 
national emergency is not, however, 
considered separated until after 5 
years of such service. 

2. Service for which the employee 
is awarded military retired pay is not 
creditable unless it has been awarded 
for service-connected disability or 
unless the employee elects to forfeit 
military retired pay in order to re- 
ceive such credit. 

3. Service after December 31, 1956 
(the beginning date of contributory 
coverage under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance for military 
personnel), is not creditable if the 
employee or his widow or child is 
eligible for benefits, based on such 
service, under the Social Security Act. 
The employee or survivor may not 
elect to forfeit the social security 
credit in order to receive civil-service 
credit. 

4. Service between September 15, 
1940, and January 1, 1957 (when mili- 
tary personnel were credited with 
earnings of $160 a month under old- 
age, Survivors, and disability insur- 
ance) is not creditable toward a sur- 
vivor annuity if the survivor is eligible 
under the Social Security Act for 
monthly benefits based on such serv- 
ice, unless the survivor elects to for- 
feit the social security credit. For 
the employee, the duplicate credit 
can, however, exist in such instances. 


General Service Requirements 


For any annuity entitlement, the 
employee must have had at least 5 
years of creditable civilian service. 
Once this requirement has been met, 
all creditable military service counts 
in the computation of benefits (except 
as noted earlier) and in.the determi- 
nation of length of service for annu- 
ity eligibility (including the 15-year 
service requirement for compulsory 
retirement at age 70). 

In addition, the employee separated 
other than by death or by disability 
retirement must have completed at 
least 1 year of creditable civilian 
service within the 2-year period pre- 
ceding the date of separation in order 
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to become entitled to an annuity 
based on that separation date. Thus 
a person returning to covered employ- 
ment after a separation of 2 or more 
years must work at least 1 additional 
year before the later service can be 
credited toward his regular annuity. 
If he were to retire before serving the 
time required, the earlier period of 
service would be creditable for annu- 
ity purposes (under provisions in 
effect at the time of the earlier sepa- 
ration) and contributions made dur- 
ing the later period would be re- 
funded. 

All leave of absence for military 
service or leave while receiving bene- 
fits under the Federal Employees’ 
Compensation Act is considered as 
creditable service. Other leaves of 
absence without pay can be credited 
as service for no more than 6 months 
in any 1 calendar year. 


Reemployment of Annuitants 


When the “special qualifications” 
restriction was eliminated by the 1956 
amendments, it became possible for 
an annuitant to be reemployed in any 
position for which he is qualified. In 
general, annuitants continue to re- 
ceive their annuity checks during re- 
employment, but their salary is re- 
duced by the full amount of the 
annuity. The reemployed annuitant 
receives credit toward a “supplemen- 
tal” annuity, provided the period of 
reemployment includes at least 1 year 
of full-time service. 

The supplemental annuity is com- 
puted on the basis of reemployment 
service only, but the earlier period of 
employment is used to determine the 
appropriate section of the annuity 
formula for the computation. If the 
former period of employment was 10 
years or more, for example, the re- 
employment service would be credited 
in the 2-percent range of the annuity 
formula. The “average salary” used 
is the average annual salary (before 
reduction for annuity payments) for 
the full period of reemployment, 
whatever its length. 

The reemployed annuitant is not 
allowed to make the usual 6'4-per- 
cent contributions during his period 
of reemployment. To receive full 
service credit, however, he must de- 
posit the amount such contributions 
would have totaled, with interest at 
3 percent, upon final separation. 


Otherwise, his supplemental annuity 
(on an annual basis) will be reduced 
by 10 percent of the unpaid amount. 
Supplemental annuities are subject 
to the same reductions as those im- 
posed for voluntary or involuntary re- 
tirement if the final separation is be- 
fore attainment of age 60. Election 
of survivor options is not allowed. 
The special supplemental annuity 
computation is not used if the reem- 
ployed annuitant’s original separa- 
tion was for involuntary retirement 
or if he is a former disability annui- 
tant whose annuity was terminated 
by recovery or restoration of earning 
capacity before age 60. In these spe- 
cial cases, the annuitant is rehired 
and treated like all other employees. 
No annuity checks are paid, and from 
his full salary the regular 64-percent 
deductions are taken. Upon final 
separation, there is a complete re- 
computation of the annuity, using all 
creditable service and with a rede- 
termination of the “average salary.” 


Purchase of Service Credit 


To receive full service credit, em- 
ployees may deposit amounts owed to 
the fund because of either earlier 
refunds or creditable service for 
which retirement deductions were not 
made. Compound interest must be 
paid, at 4 percent to December 31, 
1947, and at 3 percent thereafter; no 
interest is required for any period of 
separation that began before October 
1956. In the case of service for which 
retirement deductions were not made, 
the deposit consists of the regular 
deductions (percentages of base pay 
in effect at the time of service), plus 
interest. Interest is computed from 
the midpoint of the period of non- 
contributory service, or the date of 
refund, to the date of deposit or the 
beginning date of the annuity, which- 
ever is earlier. 

No credit is allowed for a period of 
service covered by a refund until the 
full repayment, plus the interest, is 
made. Service for which retirement 
deductions were not made is credit- 
able without deposit, but the annuity 
(on an annual basis) is reduced by 
10 percent of any unpaid deposit. 
Since in most instances the reduction 
is larger than that determined on a 
strictly actuarial basis, it is usually 
to the employee’s advantage to make 
the deposit. 








The survivor of an employee may 
make the deposit under Public Law 
85-772, approved August 27, 1958, 
effective for employee deaths after 
February 1958. The deposit must be 
made before the survivor annuity 
begins. 


Voluntary Contributions 


In addition to the mandatory 614- 
percent deductions from salary, vol- 
untary contributions may be made by 
the employee. Deposits must be in 
multiples of $25, and the total may 
not exceed 10 percent of all salary to 
date. These contributions earn com- 
piund interest at 3 percent. 

Upon an employee’s separation for 
immediate annuity, each $100 in the 
accrued account will purchase an 
annual annuity of $7 plus 20 cents 
for each full year the employee is 
over age 55 at the time he retires. 
If, for example, he retires at age 70, 
the increase in the regular annuity 
would be $10. Generally, this formula 
results in an actuarial “bargain” for 
the employee. One elective survivor 
option is available, with reduced an- 
nuity; the survivor (any person desig- 
nated in writing by the employee an- 
nuitant) receives half the reduced 
annuity. The reduction is 10 percent, 
plus 5 percent for each full 5 years 
the designated person is younger than 
the retiring employee, but the total 
reduction may not exceed 40 percent. 

The accrued voluntary contribution 
account will be paid in a lump sum if 
the employee applies at any time be- 
fore annuity payments begin. The 
account must be repaid in a lump 
sum if the employee is separated from 
service before he becomes eligible for 
an immediate or deferred annuity. 
The separated employee who is en- 
titled to a deferred annuity may leave 
the account, on which interest earn- 
ings continue, until he reaches age 62. 
At that age his basic additional an- 
nuity payments can begin, computed 
at $8.40 a year for every $100 in his 
accrued account. 


Special Employees 

Certain provisions of the Civil 
Service Retirement Act apply only to 
special groups of employees. Any 
employee whose duties primarily con- 
sist of investigation, apprehension, or 
detention of suspected criminals may 
retire at age 50 or over if he has had 
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20 or more years of such special serv- 
ice. The annuity equals 2 percent of 
the average salary times the total 
number of years of service, with a 
maximum of 80 percent of the aver- 
age salary. 

Another special formula is used for 
congressional employees, who are 
covered on an individual elective 
basis. The annuity is equal to 214 
percent of the average salary for each 
year of congressional employment or 
military service, up to 15 years. To 
this amount is added, for any service 
over 15 years or for any service as a 
general employee, 1% percent of 
average salary for each of the first 
5 years of such service, 134 percent 
for each of the second 5 years, and 2 
percent for each year of service in 
excess of 10. The maximum annuity 
is 80 percent of average salary. 

The Vice President of the United 
States and Members of both Houses 
of Congress may contribute to the 
fund at the special rate of 74 per- 
cent of salary if they elect to be 
covered. Conditions for retirement 
are about the same as those for gen- 
eral employees, with an additional 
provision for voluntary retirement at 
age 60 or over after 10 or more years 
of service as a Member of Congress. 
There is no compulsory retirement. 
The annuity formula is 21% percent 
of the average salary for each year 
of service in Congress. Certain mili- 
tary service also may be included. 
Any additional service as a congres- 
sional employee or general employee 
may be credited; the formula used is 
the same as the one used for congres- 
sional employees. 


Former Employees 


The effective date of the 1956 
amendments to the Civil Service Re- 
tirement Act was October 1, 1956. As 
a general rule, employees separated 
on or after that date receive benefits 
according to the current provisions, 
applied to all past service, and bene- 
fits for employees separated before 
that date and for their survivors 
continue to be based on provisions of 
the act as it was before October 1, 
1956. The old act—applying to an- 
nuitants whose separation began 
after March 1948 and before October 
1956 and to their survivors—differs 
from the amended law chiefly in its 
provisions for (1) the basic annuity 


formula (14% percent of the average 
salary or 1 percent of the average 
salary plus $25, whichever is greater, 
times years of service); (2) auto- 
matic payment of survivor benefits 
for widows (under age 50 with minor 
children) of employees who retired 
with immediate annuities after 15 or 
more years of service or who retired 
for disability; and (3) payment of 
less liberal benefits for the minor 
children of these deceased annui- 
tants. 

Public Law 85-465 (effective August 
1, 1958) provided special benefit in- 
creases, however, for retired employ- 
ees and their survivors who were not 
covered by the 1956 amendments. 
Annual amounts were raised a flat 
10 percent, with a maximum increase 
of $500 for employee annuities and 
of $250 for survivor annuities. Public 
Law No. 369 of 1955 had provided 
increases applicable only for separa- 
tions before October 1, 1956 (the 
effective date of the 1956 amend- 
ments). As a result of the 1955 and 
1958 laws, the typical retired em- 
ployee whose separation began im- 
mediately before October 1, 1956, now 
receives an annuity only about 7 per- 
cent? less than he would have if the 
separation had occurred on or after 
that date, even though the full in- 
crease provided by the formula in the 
1956 amendments is approximately 
25 percent. 

Although retirements later than 
September 1956 are generally covered 
by the 1956 amendments and the old 
provisions continue to apply to pre- 
vious retirements, there are three 
rather complicated exceptions to this 
rule. First, if an employee’s separa- 
tion was for compulsory retirement 
at age 70 and his accrued annual 
leave at the time of separation would 
have “carried” him in service until 
after July 30, 1956, he was allowed 
(by election before January 1, 1959) 
a recomputation of annuity under 
the new formula. (Employees whose 
compulsory retirement would nor- 
mally have occurred between July 31 
and September 30, 1956, were allowed 
to remain in service for the short 
time necessary to qualify for annui- 
ties based on the new formula.) 

Second, if an employee retiring on 


2 Computation based on 30 years’ serv- 
ice, with an average salary of $5,000. 


Social Security 








Table 1.—Reduction in annuity when 
married annuitant elects a sur- 
vivor benefit as percent of reduction 
on reasonable actuarial basis ' 





Age of spouse Employee retiring at age — 
when employee —— - me 








retires 50) 60 x) 80 
Male employee 
| ee eee 19 | 12 8 5 
Ee ee 26 16 ll 7 
OE: 38 24 15 9 
| Sse OE ae 59 36 22 13 
Female employee 
er eee ee . 44 26 16 10 
Oi ia 63 37 22 13 
Uh, bctaniet aa 95 55 32 Is 
70 sthibnken od 152 88 49 27 


1 Based on the Annuity Table for 1949, at 3-per- 
cent interest. Termination of annuities through 
remarriage is ignored. See text for adjustments for 
designated amounts of more than $2,400 a year. 


or after October 1, 1956, has not 
worked in a covered civil-service posi- 
tion for at least 1 year during the 
2-year period preceding the date of 
separation, he receives a refund only 
for the latest period of service (unless 
the separation is based on death or 
disability retirement), but he remains 
eligible for benefits based on any 
previous separation. If there has been 
a separation before October 1, 1956, 
the old provisions (plus increases) 
apply. 

Third, if the final separation of a 
reemployed annuitant occurs on or 
after October 1, 1956, any ‘“supple- 
mental” annuity (covering the entire 
current period of service as a reem- 
ployed annuitant if it includes 1 year 
or more of full-time service) will be 
computed according to the new for- 
mula, and his former annuity 
(whether based on the old or new 
formula) continues in force. Reem- 
ployed annuitants, however, who 
originally retired under the “involun- 
tary separation” provisions and re- 
employed disability annuitants who 
recovered or were restared to earning 
capacity before attainment of age 60 
are not eligible for supplemental an- 
nuities. Instead, upon final separa- 
tion, there is a complete recomputa- 
tion of the annuity, with the new 
formula applying to all service; if 
the former annuitant has not worked 
in a covered civil-service position for 
at least 1 of the 2 years preceding the 
date of final separation, a refund of 
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contributions only is paid for the 
period gf reemployment (unless the 
final separation is based on death or 
disability retirement). The provisions 
existing as of the date of former sepa- 
ration are then applicable in com- 
puting the benefit. 

The 1956 amendments set a 5-year 
limit on ordinary (peacetime) mili- 
tary furloughs. In connection with 
this provision, existing furloughs were 
considered to be ended December 31, 
1956, if they had continued for more 
than 5 years. 


Actuarial Analysis of Benefit 
Options 

The married civil-service employee 
who is retiring may provide an an- 
nuity for his surviving spouse by 
electing to take a small reduction in 
his basic annuity. If he designates as 
a basis for figuring the survivor an- 
nuity an amount that is not more 
than $2,400, the reduction is only 24 
percent of the amount designated; 
the survivor receives an annual an- 
nuity of half this sum. A reduction 
in the basic annuity of $5 a month, 
for example, provides a survivor an- 
nuity of $100 a month. In nearly all 
instances, the annuity reduction pro- 
vided by law is considerably less than 
the amount that would be required 
for full purchase of the survivor 
Table 2.—Reduction in annuity when 

unmarried annuitant elects sur- 


vivor benefits as percent of re- 
duction on reasonable actuarial 


basis } 
Age of female Employee retiring at age— 

beneficiary ea = a = 

when employee 
retires 55 60 65 70 
Male employee 
10 148 114 87 65 
20. - 167 126 95 70 
30 160 147 108 79 
40) 128 118 106 94 
50 101 97 89 79 
60 114 73 75 69 
70 261 160 97 58 
80 722 446 263 151 
Female employee 

10 201 151 112 82 
20 231 170 124 89 
30 230 203 144 102 
40 195 170 146 123 
50 166 149 127 106 
60 208 122 115 98 
70 523 291 161 89 
80 1,686 928 490 254 


1 Based on the 


Annuity Table for 1949, at 3- 
percent interest. 


Table 3.—Cost of cash-refund an- 
nuities purchased through vol- 
untary contributions, compared 
with cost on reasonable actuarial 
basis ' 





Cost of cash-refund annuity of 











$1 a month 
Age at ia 
retirement On —— 
Under | reasonable | roent of 
law | actuarial aero 
basis ee : 
Men 
Ee $171.43 | $207.35 83 
ilekcaeéiudee 150.00 187.31 80 
rae 133.33 | 166.54 80 
yA ee oe 120.00 | 145.14 83 
Women 

hee $171.43 | $224.91 76 
a aay 150.00 | 203.72 74 
__ eae 133.33 181.33 74 
ye ade ayant 120.00 | 158.41 76 


i 


1 Based on the Annuity Table for 1949, at 3- 
percent interest. 


benefit (according to actuarial com- 
putations, involving mortality as- 
sumptions that vary with age and 
sex). 

Table 1 gives, expressed as per- 
centages, the ratios of the 2'2-per- 
cent reduction to the corresponding 
reduction that would be required to 
purchase the survivor benefit, accord- 
ing to the Annuity Table for 1949, at 
3-percent interest, for illustrative 
cases. Examination of the table shows 
the employee annuitant paying as 
little as 5 percent of the actuarial 
value of the survivor benefit (for a 
male employee aged 70 with wife aged 
55) and, at the other extreme, as 
much as 152 percent of such value 
(for a female employee aged 55 with 
husband aged 70). The fact that the 
latter ratio is the only one in the 
table that is more than 100 percent 
indicates that most retiring married 
employees who elect survivor annui- 
ties do so at “bargain” rates. In fact, 
for the typical case of a male annui- 
tant with a wife the same age or 
younger the ratio never exceeds 20 
percent. The actuarial advantage is 
greater for male than for female em- 
ployees, since women generally live 
longer than men. 

The percentages shown in table 1 
are too low if the amount designated 
by the retiring married employee is 
more than $2,400, since a 10-percent 
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Table 4.—Cost of cash-refund an- 
nuities purchased through past- 
service deposits, compared with 
cost on reasonable actuarial basis ' 


Cost of cash-refund annuity of 
$1 a month 


Age at ro Ain 
retirement | On . 1 peg 
| Under reasonable | percent of 
we —" actuarial 
‘ote cost 
Men 
ee $120.00 $207.35 58 
60___. 120.00 187.31 64 
_ ae 4 120.00 166. 54 72 
70 120.00 145.14 8&3 
Women 
55 —— $120.00 $224.91 53 
a 120.00 203.72 oY 
.... 9 5 120.00 181.33 66 
\ eee 120.00 158.41 76 
1 Based on the Annuity Table for 1949, at 3- 


percent interest. 


reduction factor applies to the 
amount in excess of $2,400. The cor- 
rect percentages may be found by 
simple ratios. If the designated 
amount is $3,600, for example, the 
reduction is determined by law to be 
2% percent of $2,400, plus 10 percent 
of the remaining $1,200, or $180, 
which is 5 percent of $3,600 or twice 
the 244 percent used in table 1. The 
percentages shown in the table should 
thus be doubled for this ‘“‘designated 
amount.” Similar computations may 
be made for other amounts. 

The actuarial “bargain” given to 
married annuitants electing survivor 
benefit options are in contrast to the 
“overcharges,” in many cases, to 
those making the elections under the 
less liberal formula for unmarried 
annuitants. For this group the reduc- 
tion is i0 percent, plus 5 percent for 
each full 5 years the designated bene- 
ficiary is younger than the annuitant, 
with a maximum reduction of 40 per- 
cent. 

Table 2 shows, for unmarried- 
annuitant elections, comparison per- 
centages similar to those in table 1. 
An extreme case is that of the female 
employee who retires at age 55 and 
elects the benefit for her 80-year-old 
mother; she pays almost seventeen 
times the actuarial value of the bene- 
fit. (The reduction by law is 10 per- 
cent, but the reduction according to 
actuarial computations would be only 
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slightly more than ¥% of 1 percent.) 
There are, however, actuarial ‘“bar- 
gains” for a number of other age 
combinations. All percentages in the 
table would be increased if male 


rather than female beneficiaries of 
given ages were being considered. 


Many of the percentages would be 
reduced if the beneficiary were 
slightly older or the annuitant slight- 
ly younger than the exact age shown. 
For example, the tabular value of 
106 percent for a male employee aged 
65 with a female beneficiary aged 40 
is based on an annuity reduction of 
35 percent according to law (for an 
age difference of at least 25 years but 
less than 30 years). If the actual 
difference in age is slightly less than 
25 years the annuity reduction is only 
30 percent, and the corresponding 
actuarial comparison value for this 
age combination is reduced to 85 per- 
cent. 

For both married and unmarried 
annuitants electing survivor options, 
the arbitrary formulas in the law 


produce some significant cost inequi- 
ties between one individual and an- 
other. Selection by annuitants of 
“bargain” benefits results, moreover, 
in extra cost to the system. Both of 
these objections could be met by 
basing optional annuity reductions on 
actuarial factors that vary with age 
and sex—a practice followed by many 
retirement systems. Arbitrary factors 
are, however, easier and somewhat 
cheaper to handle administratively. 

Table 3 shows ratios, similar to 
those in tables 1 and 2, for purchase 
of annuities from voluntary contribu- 
tion accounts. The arbitrary formula 
(each $100 in the account purchasing 
an annual annuity of $7, plus 20 cents 
for each full year the retirant is over 
age 55) produces annuity benefits at 
“bargain” rates as low as 74 percent 
of actuarial value for women and 80 
percent for men. Lower female mor- 
tality accounts for the variation by 
sex. 

Similar ratios are given in table 4 
for deposits to purchase creditable 


Table 5.—IIlustrative monthly annuities for retired employees 





Minimum 
Highest 5-year average annuity for 
annual salary disability 
retirement ! 5 
$1,500 : eee $50 | $17 
SS ee ee 67 19 
| (Ree SE 83 21 | 
eR SE EAT Cg 100 23 
(> BERS e veo eas 117 25 
4,000 te a ee 133 27 
a eo ee ee : 167 31 
Ree eae 200 38 
GEESE ee eee 233 44 
eR re aes 267 50 
SC 4 a 300 56 
Es xsRaiticierd ae aia oe 333 63 


Years of creditable service 


10 | 15 | 20 | 25 


ae 
35 | 40 | 45 


| 








$33 | 
38 | 


} | | 

$50 | $67} $83 | $100 | $100 | $100 | $100 

56| 75] 94! 113| 131] 133] 133 
42} 63/ 83| 104] 125| 146] 167| 167 
46| 71 | 96 | 121| 146/ 171] 196] 200 
51 | 80; 109; 138| 167| 196 | 226| 233 
56 90] 123! 156/ 190| 223| 256 | 267 
68 | 109} 151 | 193} 234) 276| 318] 333 
81 131 | 181 | 231 | 281 | 331] 381 | 400 
95 | 153] 211 | 27 328 | 386 | 445 | 467 
108 175) 242) 308! 375| 442) 508 | 533 
122 | 197| 272! 347| 422| 497! 572/ 600 
135 | 219| 302 385| 469 | 552, 635| 667 


! Minimum applies unless it is greater than the regular annuity to which the employee would be entitled 
by remaining in service until he reaches age 60; the lutter amount is then the minimum. 


Table 6.—IJIustrative monthly annuities for widows or disabled dependent 


widowers of 


Highest 5-year average annual salary ne 





ee Fe re ee ee $8 
SS Peer ae ae ORR A i) 
ERS A ee SE nee SRS SY EELS 10 
RSE EEE GEA SE RS 11 
BES). DAR 6S RE Oe 5 a 13 
Se eee ee eS rl 14 
as Ah ia oe ata ik Ow las ce daca eg 16 
SS AE EE ee, EE ere 19 
RE RE SR ae ees, 2 
a Sa eae a Se eee 25 
section Mie Zanes ts ssa te ap as sa a EB 28 
awk th concn dithonsus ite scauas bie taxes 31 


deceased employees ' 


Years of creditable service 














| 
$i7| $25) $33| s42| $50 | $50 | $50] $50 
19 28 38 | 66 66 7 67 
21| 31} 42| 52| 63| 73] 83| 83 
23 35 48 60 73) 85) 98 | 100 
25/ 40) 84) 69| 84/ 98] 113] 117 
2 | 45/ 61) 78| 95) 111) 128) 133 
34| 55| 76| 96| 117| 138| 189) 167 
41; 66| 91| 116| 141] 166| 191 200 
47| 77| 106| 135] 164| 193| 222] 233 
54| 88] 121] 154| 188| 221| 254| 267 
61| 98| 136| 173| 211 | 248| 286] 300 
68 | 109 151} 193 | 234 | 276 | 318 | 333 


' Illustrations also apply to widows and widowers of deceased annuitants who designate the full amount 
of the annuity as a base for an elective survivor benefit. 
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service for which employee retire- 
ment deductions were not taken. 
These deposits may be considered as 
providing annual annuities of $10 for 
each $100 deposited, since failure to 
make the deposit results in an annu- 
ity reduction of 10 percent of the un- 
paid amount. It is generally to the 


Table 7.—Illustrative monthly an- 
nuities for children of deceased 
employees or annuitants when 
spouse also survives 


| | 

Highest 5-year | | 
average annual 1 child |2 children| pov bacon 

salary | prams 
| | 
| | bee | 

Ff eee $50 | $50 | $51 
DA ei ainain nna | 50 | 66 | 66 
rt Senegrerenren: 50 | 84 | 84 
3,000_ 50 100 | 99 
edsiatancs'ant 5O | 100 117 
SE 50 | 100 132 
4,500 or more_-_--_-_- | 0 100 150 

\ a 
1 Since each child’s monthly benefit is rounded to 
the nearest dollar, total monthly benefits for more 
than 3 children may differ slightly from the amounts 


shown. 


employee’s advantage to make the 
deposit; the advantage is greater for 
retirement at earlier ages and is 
slightly greater for women than for 
men. 


Illustrative Benefits 


Tables 5-8 show monthly benefits 
under the present act for retiring em- 
ployees and survivors, based on vari- 
ous salary and service combinations. 
Table 5 gives both regular and dis- 
ability monthly amounts for retiring 
employees, and the minimum annuity 
for disability. To illustrate the appli- 
cation of the disability minimum, as- 
sume that an employee is disabled 
after 15 years of service, with an 
average salary of $5,000. His regular 
annuity would be $109 a month, 
which is less than the $167 disability 
minimum shown for this salary. 
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Therefore the annuitant receives $167 
a month, unless this amount is more 
than the regular annuity to which he 
would have been entitled at age 60. 
If, for example, the employee is aged 
55, he would have had 20 years of 
service at age 60; the table shows $151 
a month for 20 years of service and 
an average salary of $5,000. This 
amount is less than the previously 
determined minimum, and the 
smaller amount is actually paid. 

Monthly amounts for surviving 
widows or disabled dependent widow- 
ers of deceased employees (and for 
widows and widowers of deceased an- 
nuitants designating the full annuity 
as a base) are shown in table 6. 
Widow’s and widower’s benefits are 
obviously insufficient for basic needs 
if the employee or annuitant had only 
a short period of service. There is no 
survivor annuity protection whatever 
for employees with less than 5 years’ 
service. 

Tables 7 and 8 show monthly 
amounts paid to minor children of 
deceased employees or annuitants. 
Although the employee must have 5 
years of civilian service for any sur- 
vivor annuity rights, the benefit 
amounts for children are not depend- 
ent on total service once this require- 
ment has been met. Family protec- 
tion for the deceased short-service 
employee is substantially increased if 
there are minor children. Only $14 
a month, for example, is payable to 
the widow of a deceased employee 
with 5 years of service and an average 
salary of $4,000 if there is no child, 
but with one child the total family 
benefit is $64 a month ($14 for the 
widow plus $50 for the child). 


Summary and Conclusions 


An idea of the extent to which 
civil-service retirement and survivor 


Table 8.—Illustrative monthly an- 
nuities for full orphan children of 
deceased employees or annuitants 








Highest 5-year 
average annual | 1 child {2 children! 37 more 
salary 

Wen siicaslnaens $60 $62 $63 
CS ee = 60 84 84 
2 Seer 60 104 105 
SO 60 120 126 
SD ie itededansatihn 60 120 147 
C0 ee ee 60 120 168 
4,500 or more____... 60 120 180 














1 Since each child’s monthly benefit is rounded to 
the nearest dollar, total monthly benefits for more 
— 3 children may differ slightly from the amounts 
shown, 


benefits have been broadened and lib- 
eralized during the past 4 decades 
may be obtained by comparing the 
present system with certain features 
of the original act of May 22, 1920. 
The 1920 act provided, for the general 
employee, a single retirement age of 
70. No earlier retirement was per- 
mitted except for disability, although 
in 1922 a retroactive provision was 
introduced allowing discontinued 
service retirement at age 55 with 15 
years of service. No survivor annuity 
benefits were payable, either by elec- 
tion or by automatic operation of the 
law. For service of 30 years or more, 
the basic annuity was 60 percent of 
the final 10-year average salary, with 
a minimum benefit of $360 per year 
and a maximum of $720. 

Today the funds in hand, together 
with the Government’s full financial 
backing of the civil-service retire- 
ment system, assure the Federal em- 
ployee that his earned benefits will 
be paid. However, better accounting 
and greater recognition of Govern- 
ment liability for future benefits, by 
means of full appropriations based on 
level-premium financing, have been 
recommended by the system’s Board 
of Actuaries. 
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Canada’s Federal-Provincal Program of 
Hospitalization Insurance 


HE inauguration of public hos- 

pitalization insurance in seven 

of the 10 Provinces of Canada 
has created widespread interest in the 
United States, both in the programs 
themselves and in the developments 
that led Canada to adopt a system of 
public health insurance.! 

Canada and the United States have 
many characteristics in common, 
even though the Canadian population 
is only one-tenth the size of that of 
the United States. The 10 Provinces 
are as diverse in their economy, ex- 
tent of urbanization, and varying 
political philosophies as the 49 States. 
They guard their prerogatives and 
rights as zealously as the States guard 
theirs. Responsibility for the health 
of the population traditionally re- 
poses in the Provinces, which provide 
public health services; care for the 
mentally ill and the tuberculous and 
for recipients of assistance; and con- 
trol the licensing of physicians and 
hospitals. Like the United States, 
Canada has a system of private and 
public hospitals, but very little gen- 
eral care is provided in private hos- 
pitals. Medical care for veterans, 
Indians, sick mariners, and members 
of the Armed Forces has been made 
available by the Federal Government 
although the respective constitutional 
responsibilities of the Federal and 
Provincial governments in these areas 
have not always been clear. With re- 
spect to taxation the Canadian Prov- 
inces—unlike the States in this coun- 
try — are restricted by the Federal 
Constitution to the use of direct taxes 
as a source of income; the Dominion 
Government can use all forms of 
taxation. 

Reports on the extent of voluntary 
health insurance in Canada, written 
before the new law was implemented, 
read almost as if taken verbatim from 


* Division of Program Research, Office 
of the Commissioner. 

1For a more detailed description of cer- 
tain aspects of the program, see Sylva M. 
Gelber, ‘Hospital Insurance in Canada,” 
International Labour Review, March 1959. 
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reports about coverage in the United 
States. Protecting only a small pro- 
portion of the population in the early 
1940’s, voluntary hospitalization in- 
surance by 1958 was covering nearly 
60 percent of the population living 
outside British Columbia and Sas- 
katchewan, where government pro- 
grams were established in 1949 and 
1947. The extent of coverage was 
high in Ontario (70 percent), and low 
(25 percent) in the less economically 
advantaged Atlantic Provinces. Hos- 
pitalization was the most prevalent 
form of voluntary insurance, and it 
was meeting about half the private 
hospital bill in the six Provinces 
where there were no public hospital- 
ization programs. Voluntary surgical 
insurance was held by about three- 
fourths of those insured for hospital 
care and medical insurance by about 
half. In all, about 7 million Can- 
adians were insured under private 
plans by 1958. 

This picture was drastically altered 
when Canada’s Hospital Insurance 
and Diagnostic Services Act became 
effective. The law, enacted in April 
1957 by the Canadian Parliament, 
required that a majority of the Prov- 
inces, containing a majority of the 
population of Canada, agree to par- 
ticipate in the program before the law 
would become effective. In 1958 a 
legislative amendment removed this 
restriction, and five Provinces—Al- 
berta, British Columbia, Manitoba, 
Newfoundland, and Saskatchewan — 
began to receive Federal grants in aid 
for hospital insurance on July 1, 1958. 

By the end of 1959, about 71 per- 
cent of the Canadian population will 
be covered by the public programs in 
the nine participating Provinces. 
Quebec, with more than a fifth of the 
entire population (almost 5 million 
persons), has given no indication so 
far of its intentions. 

Under the law the Federal Govern- 
ment pays to participating Provinces 
approximately 50 percent of the costs 
of (1) comprehensive hospital insur- 
ance providing ward accommodations 


by AcnEs W. BrewsTEr* 


with no limit on duration — that is, 
for as long as deemed medically nec- 
essary—and (2) hospital outpatient 
diagnostic services. The total annual 
costs per capita are expected to aver- 
age about $25 for general hospital 
care (including, in some of the Prov- 
inces, chronic and convalescent care). 

The Federal share of total expendi- 
tures under the act will probably vary 
from 45 percent to 72 percent among 
the Provinces because of differences 
from Province to Province in actual 
costs of care. The Federal Govern- 
ment pays on behalf of each insured 
person 25 percent of the average per 
capita cost for all Provinces, plus 25 
percent of the actual per capita cost 
in a given Province minus the per 
capita amount of coinsurance if the 
program includes a coinsurance fea- 
ture. Provinces with high per capita 
costs will receive larger amounts per 
capita, but these amounts will repre- 
sent a smaller percentage of total 
costs than the payments to Provinces 
with low per capita costs. 


Terms of the Act 


The Hospital Insurance and Diag- 
nostic Services Act specifies that in- 
sured hospital services must be made 
available to all residents of a Province 
under uniform terms and conditions. 
The hospital services must include 
(1) room and board at ward levels for 
as many days as are deemed medi- 
cally necessary; (2) necessary nurs- 
ing services; (3) all necessary diag- 
nostic procedures and drugs, and sur- 
gical supplies in the hospital; (4) 
operating room and anaesthetic facil- 
ities; and (5) radiotherapy and phys- 
iotherapy where available. 

The Provinces may cover the entire 
costs through a service benefit, and 
five Provinces have elected this meth- 
od. They may require payment of 
some authorized charges at the time 
service is received. Two Provinces 
require payments of $1 or $2 a day. 
Most Provinces have a scale of 
charges for outpatient or emergency 
benefits. Adequate records and ac- 
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counts must be maintained, and li- 
censing and inspection services must 
assure maintenance of high standards 
of hospital care. 

The Provinces may elect to furnish 
some or all of the outpatient benefits 
provided under the Act; the Federal 
financing formula is the same as that 
used for hospital care. Outpatient 
benefits may include both emergency 
and diagnostic services. Three Prov- 
inces provide emergency and certain 
other specified diagnostic services, 
two provide only emergency outpa- 
tient services, and a sixth excludes 
emergency care but provides certain 
outpatient services. 

Each Province decides for itself the 
form its program will take. The ac- 
companying chart brings out the dif- 
ferences among the seven programs 
now in operation and indicates the 
expected nature of the programs 
starting in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward Island later in 1959. Although 
the terms of population coverage vary 
slightly, the net effect will be nearly 
universal coverage in all nine par- 
ticipating Provinces. As the chart 
indicates, two of the Provinces—Al- 
berta and British Columbia—will im- 
pose hesitation fees or daily author- 
ized charges, continuing the pattern 
established under their previous Pro- 
vincial hospitalization plans. 

The Federal act also left it to the 
Provinces to select their individual 
methods of financing the Provincial 
share of the costs. One Province is 
using retail sales taxes, three are 
using general revenues, and three 
have insurance premiums. When New 
Brunswick and Prince Edward Island 
start their programs, it is expected 
that they, too, will require residents 
to pay premiums. 

In those Provinces (Manitoba, On- 
tario, and Saskatchewan) financing 
the program through premiums paid 
by individuals the Provincial Govern- 
ment pays the cost of care received 
by public assistance recipients or pays 
their premiums. In Ontario the 
municipalities pay either costs or 
premiums for the medically indigent. 
In Manitoba the municipalities are 
responsible for premiums for persons 
receiving social assistance and pay 
the costs of care for those who are 
uninsured and indigent. In the Prov- 
inces financing the program from 
reneral revenues or from a Sales tax, 
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no distinction need be made between 
assistance recipients and the remain- 
der of the population except when 
daily authorized patient charges are 
imposed. In these instances such 
charges are assumed by the Provin- 
cial government. 

The Federal Government’s share of 
the annual costs for the seven Prov- 
inces now under the act is expected 
to be at the rate of $160 million, 
equivalent to about 2.75 percent of 
the Federal budget. When the other 
Provinces come in, Federal costs will 
rise to about 4 percent of the Federal 
budget. 


Voluntary Hospitalization 
Insurance 


About 4 million Canadians had 
been members of the five Canadian 
Blue Cross plans. Blue Cross opera- 
tions in the Province of Quebec will 
continue as before. The Manitoba 
Blue Cross plan is being dissolved and 
its personnel absorbed by the new 
Provincial hospital insurance com- 
mission. The three other Blue Cross 
plans are undergoing a period of radi- 
cal readjustment and are changing 
their voluntary programs to offer 
coverage in excess of ward care. The 
Alberta plan expects to write this 
supplementary hospital coverage in 
Manitoba and Saskatchewan, as well 
as in Alberta. 

The Blue Cross-Blue Shield plan 
located in New Brunswick will pro- 
vide supplementary hospital coverage 
in the four Atlantic Provinces and 
will continue to provide medical and 
surgical benefits in these localities, 
except in Newfoundland, to children 
under age 16. Administrators of the 
Blue Cross plans anticipate that per- 
sons who have become accustomed to 
benefits for semiprivate accommoda- 
tions will wish to purchase this type 
of protection to supplement the ward 
coverage of the Government program. 
Presumably commercial hospitaliza- 
tion insurance companies throughout 
Canada will be offering similar pro- 
tection applicable to costs in excess of 
those for ward care provided under 
the Hospital Insurance and Diagnos- 
tic Services Act. 

With respect to the effect of the 
new Government hospital plans pro- 
viding ward care, it has been pointed 
out that little insurance to supple- 
ment the Provincial programs had 


been purchased in British Columbia 
and Alberta in the past. In Ontario, 
there has already been some demand 
for supplementary hospitalization 
benefits of $3-$6 a day to provide 
semiprivate and private accommoda- 
tions. These supplementary benefits 
are frequently combined with cover- 
age for anesthetic and X-ray diag- 
nostic charges (considered as “hospi- 
tal extras” in Ontario and not cov- 
ered by the Government plan except 
in emergencies) and with supplemen- 
tary major medical protection. 
Eighty percent of those who previ- 
ously had carried hospitalization in- 
surance with one Ontario insurance 
company continued with a supple- 
mentary benefit policy. The Ontario 
Blue Cross plan is continuing to pro- 
vide hospitalization insurance in the 
form of supplementary benefits. A 
company with headquarters in the 
United States is offering hospitaliza- 
tion coverage on a supplementary 
basis; up to 120 days of benefits and 
ambulance services and anesthetics 
are provided. This company has a 
comprehensive major medical plan 
with a deductible amount of $25-$50, 
generally with 25-percer:t coinsurance 
applicable to surgery costs only for 
the amounts by which they exceed 
those in the schedule. 

Some collective bargaining agree- 
ments now require that supplemen- 
tary hospitalization coverage be pro- 
vided. The decrease in group accident 
and sickness premiums as a result of 
the Government hospitalization plan 
is estimated by persons in the private 
insurance field to amount to 15-20 
percent. 

In the recent past, experience had 
been unfavorable under the voluntary 
hospitalization plans. With the scope 
of their programs narrowed, they 
anticipate more favorable results in 
the future. 


Background and Development 


Canada’s more westerly Provinces 
established public medical care pro- 
grams almost 4 decades ago, not be- 
cause of any underlying philosophical 
convictions about public or private 
health insurance but as a way of 
bringing hospital and medical serv- 
ices to the pioneer residents of these 
areas. In the United States a parallel 
development under private rather 
than public auspices occurred through 
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the comprehensive medical and hos- 
pital programs started in the West by 
the railroads and the lumbering and 
mining industries. In western Canada 
the municipalities built the hospitals 
and paid the doctors from local tax 
funds in order to distribute the costs 
among all the residents. This munic- 
ipal system has continued to the 
present; approximately 180 munici- 
palities in Saskatchewan, 19 in Mani- 
toba, and six in Alberta have con- 
tracts with municipal doctors provid- 
ing basic medical services for an 


estimated 200,000 persons. The popu- 
lations of the prairie Provinces are 
accustomed, therefore, to government 
participation in the financing of per- 
sonal medical care programs. 
Newfoundland, where many of the 
settlements are remote and the popu- 
lation is scattered and with generally 
low incomes, established a system of 
small cottage hospitals in 1934, and 
doctors were employed to provide 
medical care in certain outlying 
areas. This program was expanded 
gradually over the years. In 1957 a 





children’s health service plan was 
established that originally provided 
children up to age 16 with hospital 
care and, since February 1958, with 
physicians’ services in hospitals. Both 
programs will in the future apply only 
to physicians’ services. The cottage 
hospital plan will continue to provide 
physicians’ services for residents in 
certain outlying areas of the Province, 
and the children’s health service plan 
will provide only free medical and 
surgical services for hospitalized chil- 
dren. 


Canada’s Federal-Provincial hospital insurance plan: Comparison of Provincial programs, May 1959 } 


Province, net 
population,? and 


Coverage 
effective date? | 


Alberta (1,231,000), | 
1919; June 1, 
1949; and July 1, 
1958. 


dents of Canada ac- | 
tually residing in | 
Alberta. Those 
leaving Province are | 
} covered for 3 months 

| or until eligible, un- | 
der reciprocal Pro- | 
vincial agreement, 

in other participa- 
ting Province 
(whichever period 

is shorter). 


fits. 


| 


British Coluinbia 
(1,561,000), Jan. 
1, 1949, and July | 
1, 1958. 


dents after 3 con- 
secutive months in | 
Province. Those | 
leaving Province are | 
covered for 3 months | 
or until eligible, | 
under reciprocal } 
Provincial agree- 
ment, in other par- 
ticipating Province 
(whichever period 

| is shorter). 


fits. 





Special benefit 
features 


Automatic for all resi- | No outpatient bene- | 
Certain 
polio, arthritic, 
and cancer pa- 
tients and all | 
maternity cases 
have daily author- | 
ized charges paid 
for specified 
periods. 


Automatic for all resi- | No outpatient bene- 


| 
Method of financing 
Provincial share 
of costs 


} 
General revenues, 3- | 
mill tax on munici- | 
palities, equalized | 
assessment, and 
daily authorized 
patient charges: in 
hospitals of less than 
30 beds, $1.50; 30-89 | 
beds, $1.60; 90-179 
beds, $1.80; 180 beds 
or more, $2. $la_ | 
day for newborn | 
infants, up to $30 
maximum. 





| General revenues and 

daily authorized | 
patient charges of 

$1. 


| Method of financing 
hospital care of 
public assistance 
} recipients 


| Province pays daily 
authorized charges; 
since April 1, 1959, 
outpatient services. 


| Province pays daily 
authorized charges. 


Manitoba (871,000), 
July 1, 1958. 


Mandatory for all resi- | Emergency outpa- 


dents. Those leay- | 
ing Province are 
covered for 3 months 
or until eligible, 


tient benefits, plus 
specified outpa- 
tient diagnostic 
benefits. 


under reciprocal 
Provincial agree- 
ment, in other par- 
ticipating Province 
(whichever period 
is shorter). 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Annual premiums of 
$24.60 for single per- 
son, $49.20 for family 
head. Employers 
of 5 or more collect 
and transmit em- 
ployees’ premiums; 
others pay through 
municipality. 


| Province pays costs 
for specified public 


| assistance recip- 
| ients. 


Municipali- 


Provincial | 
payments to 
hospitals 


Provincial 
administration 
| 
| 
| Per diem rate based 
| on fixed operating | 
costs. 


Director of Hospitals 
Division, Provincial 
Department of 
Public Health, is 
Provincial authority. 





| 


Per diem operating 
costs established 
from firm budget 
with adjustments 
when necessary 

| for costs, which 

vary with occu- 
pancy. 


| Hospital Insurance 
Services, Provincial 
Department of 
Health and Welfare, 
is headed by a com- 
missioner, directly 
responsible to the 
Provincial Minister 
of Health and Wel- 
fare. 


Fixed per diem costs | 

| established from 

firm budget; pay- | 
ment made ona 


Commissioner of Hos- 
pital Services Plan 
is responsible to the 
Provincial Minister 





ties pay premiums 
| for recipients of local 
socis] assistance and 
costs of care for un- 
insured ‘‘ hospital 


fixed-plus-variable 


basis, as in Sas- 
katchewan. 


of Health and Wel- 
fare and assisted by 
advisory hospital 
council (10-12 mem- 
bers), representing 
medicine, hospitals, 


indigent” residents. 





New Brunswick 
(584,000), July 1, 
1959. 


Mandatory for all resi- 


dents 





Emergency outpa- 
tient service. 


| General revenues and 


| 
| 


| 


annual premiums of 
$25.20 for single per- 
son, $50.40 for fam- 
ily head. Employ- 
ers of 5 or more 
collect and transmit 
employees’ pre- 
miums; others pay 
through munici- 
pality. 


| 








Newfoundland 
(443,000), 1934 
and July 1, 1959. 





Automatic for all resi- 


dents. Those leav- 
ing Province are 
covered for 3 months 
or until eligible, 
under reciprocal 
Provincial agree- | 
ment, in other par- | 
ticipating Province 
(whichever period 

is shorter). 








See footnotes at end of table. 
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Specified outpa- 
tient diagnostic 
services and in- 
terpretations; no 
outpatient emer- 
gency care. 


| General revenues_____- 


] 
| 


No distinction be- 





tion. 


Not announced - _- 


tween public assist- 
ance recipients and 
others in popula- 


nursing, municipal 
governments, and 
general public. 





a Not announced _____ 





Hospital Service Com- 
mission (3-7 per- 
sons). 








Fixed rate estab- | A Division of the Pro- 
lished from budg- | _ vincial Department 
et and paid of Health; the Pro- 
monthly on flat- vincial Minister of 
rate basis. | Health is the Pro- 

vincial authority. 


Social Security 








In Alberta in 1935 and in British 
Columbia in 1936 legislation was 
passed that provided for programs of 
government health insurance. Such 
a controversy arose, however, particu- 
larly in British Columbia, that the 
laws were not implemented. The con- 
troversy is said to have led to interest 
on the part of these Provinces in 
Federal action. 

Not until 1942, however, did the 
Federal Government make any move 
in this direction. The Federal Gov- 
ernment in that year established a 
special inquiry committee to study 
the health insurance question. After 
preparing an exhaustive report and 
drafting legislation, the committee 
referred the matter to the Federal 
House of Commons, and the question 
died there. 

There followed a period of Provin- 
cial developments with little action at 
the Federal level. A free maternity 
hospital care program was introduced 


Canada’s Federal-Provincial hospital insurance plan: 


Province, net 
population,? and | Coverage 
effective date 3 | 


Nova Scotia 
(699,000), Jan. 1, 
1959. 


in Alberta in 1945 for all mothers 
who had resided for a year in the 
Province or, under a 1949 amendment, 
whose husbands were qualified resi- 
dents. 

Two years later, in 1947, the Pro- 
vincial government of Saskatchewan 
launched its hospitalization insurance 
program with premiums collected 
through the municipalities and the 
balance provided from general reve- 
nue and a sales tax. This action by 
a politically liberal government was 
followed in 1949 by the passage of a 
similar program by British Colum- 
bia’s conservative government. In 
British Columbia the original scheme 
for financing the program through 
premiums was abandoned, and gen- 
eral revenues (including a Provincial 
sales tax), as well as a $l-a-day 
charge to the patient, were used to 
finance the program until 1958. 

In Alberta, the hospital insurance 
program inaugurated in 1949 allowed 


local option; voters in each munici- 
pality or city decided whether to par- 
ticipate or not. About 75 percent of 
the population was under the scheme. 
Protection for ratepayers was fi- 
nanced by taxation, and nonratepay- 
ers were able to buy contracts for 
coverage. 

This brief review of activity from 
1934 onward indicates that most of 
the developments relating to public 
programs of hospital insurance were 
at the Provincial level — a fact of 
significance as the Federal program 
later unfolded; the role to be played 
by the Federal Government was not 
yet clear. 

In 1945 a Federal-Provincial post- 
war conference on reconstruction was 
convened in Ottawa. Along with 
numerous other proposals in varied 
fields, the conference was presented 
with the proposal developed in 1942 
by the advisory committee on health 
insurance. One of the basic questions 


Comparison of Provincial programs, May 1959 }—Continued 


Special benefit | 
features | 

} 

| 


, See Newfoundland..._| Emergency outpa- 
tient care and 
specified outpa- 


Method of financing 
Provincial share 
of costs 


| New 3-percent bos- 


pital (retail sales) 
tax. 


tient diagnostic 


Ontario (5,894,000), 
Jan. 1, 1959. dents employed in 
establishments with 
15 or more employ- 

ees; voluntary for 
all others. Those 
leaving Province are 
covered for 3 months 
or until eligible, 
under reciprocal 
Provincial agree- 
ment, in other par- 
ticipating Province 
(whichever period 
is shorter). 


Prince Edward | ‘No information 
Island (100,000), 
late 1959. 








| 
| services. 





Mandatory for all resi- | Emergency outpa- 
tient benefits. 
(Insured care pro- | 
vided in institu- 
tions for mentally 
ill and the tuber- 
culous without 
Federal sharing 
in costs). 


| Annual premiums of 
$25.20 for single per- 
son, $50.40 for fam- 
ily head. Employ- | 
ers of 15 or more 
collect and transmit 
employees’ premi- 
ums. Those cov- 
ered voluntarily pay 
directly. 


Pitas | Plan expected to be 
financed by pre- 
miums. 


Method of financing 
hospital care of 
public assistance 
recipients 


No distinction be- 
tween public assist- 
ance recipients and 
others in popula- 
tion. 

Province pays pre- 
miums for public 


assistance recipients | 


who receive care 
under the medical 
welfare plan except 
those on unemploy- 
ment relief. The 


latter and any ‘‘hos- 


pital indigents”’ 


may have premiums 
or costs paid by the | 


municipality. If 
costs are paid, statu- 
tory per diem pay- 
ments are made to 
hospital by both 
municipality and 
Province. 


No information 





Saskatchewan 
(899,000), Jan. 1, | 
1947, and July 1, 
1958. : | 

| tissue. 








1 Excludes Quebee (population 4.6 million); no commitment to start plan. 
Also excludes ‘the Northwest and the Yukon Territories (Federal areas with 
population of 33,000), for which no plan has been announced by the Federal 


Government. 


2 Estimated as of June 1, 1959, by the Dominion Bureau of Statistics; excludes 
the Armed Forces, the Royal Canadian Mounted Police, and inmates of peni- 
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| See Manitoba_......-- | Emergency outpa- 
tient benefits and | 
pathological ex- 
amination of 


annual premiums 

of $17.50 for single | 
person, $35 for fam- 
ily head, collected 
by municipality. 


pays premiums for 
all public assistance 
recipients except 
those receiving 
municipal social 
assistance, for whom 
the municipality 
pays premiums or 
hospital costs as for 
resident “‘ hospital 
indigents.” 





Provincial 
payments to | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 
} 


} 


| 
| 


hospitals 


Fixed per diem rate 
established from 
budget and paid 
on flat-rate basis. | 

| 

Fixed per diem rate | 
established from | 
budget and paid 
on flat-rate basis. 


_...| No information. --.. 





General revenues and | In general, Province | Under 2-part for- | 


mula, payments 
are slightly more 
than costs of fixed 
expenses and 
slightly less than 
costs of items that | 
vary with occu- 
pancy. 


' 


Provincial 
administration 


Hospital Insurance 
Commission (5-7 
mem bers) . 


Hospital Services 
Commission (3-7 
members). 


Hospital Services 
Commission. 


Minister of Public 
Health is Provincial 
authority. The 
Hospital Services 
Plan functions as a 
Division of the Pro- 
vincial Department 
of Public Health. 


tentiaries, who are entitled to hospital care under legislation other than the 
Hospital and Diagnostic Services Act or the Provincial hospital insurance acts. 

3 Where more than one date is shown, the first is the date the Provincial] or 
municipal program started and the last is the date the Federal-Provincial pro- 
gram started. 
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before the conference concerned the 
redistribution of the fiscal powers of 
the Provinces and the Dominion Gov- 
ernment. A comprehensive health in- 
surance program, to be implemented 
in stages, was among the Dominion 
Government’s proposals to the Prov- 
inces, but no agreement was reached 
on the distribution of fiscal arrange- 
ments between the Federal and the 
Provincial governments. 

In 1948 the Dominion Government 
established a program of national 
health grants designed to strengthen 
the general health and hospital facil- 
ities of the Provinces. The program 
provided for surveys of health needs 
and health services, new hospital con- 
struction, training grants for health 
workers, increased funds for health 
research, and improvements in local 
public health services and services to 
mothers and children. Programs in 
the fields of mental illness, tubercu- 
losis, and cancer were all expanded. 
In 1954 grants for child and maternal 
health, medical rehabilitation, and 
laboratory and radiological diagnostic 
services were added. The parallel to 
postwar Federal programs in the 
United States is apparent. It might 
also be mentioned that the Canadian 
Government allows deduction of the 
portion of medical expenses exceed- 
ing 3 percent of income in computing 


the Federal personal income tax. 
Another Federal-Provincial confer- 
ence took place in 1954, and at this 
conference the request that consider- 
ation of health insurance be included 
on the agenda came from the Prov- 
inces. Later, in a statement dated 
January 26, 1956, the Prime Minister 
offered a Federal program limited to 
hospital insurance and _ diagnostic 
benefits. The legislative details were 
worked out during the next 15 
months, and in April 1957 the Hospi- 
tal Insurance and Diagnostic Services 
Act was passed by the Canadian 
Parliament. Its original terms re- 
quired that it could not be imple- 
mented until a majority of the 10 
Provinces, containing a majority of 
the population, had agreed to partici- 
pate. Provinces that already had 
public programs agreed to the pro- 
posal promptly. The key to imple- 
mentation of the law lay in the action 
that Ontario or Quebec might take, 
since 11 million of the 16 million 
Canadians live in these two Provinces. 
Ontario, with a population of 5.4 mil- 
lion, joined the four Provinces with 
public programs in March 1958 and 
was actually the first to sign the 
agreement. The little Province of 
Prince Edward Island, voting in April 
1958 to come into the plan, brought 
to the necessary six the number of 


Provinces agreeing to participate. 
Alberta, British Columbia, Newfound- 
land, Ontario, and Saskatchewan had 
already indicated their intention to 
become participants. At this stage, 
to avoid possible confusion regarding 
effective dates for grant-in-aid pay- 
ments, the Federal Government 
amended its legislation to make the 
program effective on July 1, 1958. 
Manitoba and New Brunswick indi- 
cated their agreement slightly later, 
and Nova Scotia signed an agreement 
in October 1958. 

Developments leading up to Can- 
ada’s hospital insurance program 
were of a kind to cause little doubt of 
its wide acceptance by the Canadian 
people. Impetus for its passage de- 
veloped largely at the Provincial level, 
where the nature of the economy 
made hospital programs under public 
auspices an acceptable modus oper- 
andi. The less populated and less 
industrialized Provinces favored Fed- 
eral participation as a method of cost 
sharing by the more highly populated 
and industrialized Provinces. The 
Dominion Government proved flexi- 
ble in adapting its offers of assistance 
to the tenor of Provincial thinking. 
Had the Province of Ontario been 
unwilling to join, the program in all 
probability would not have been 
started. 





Notes and Brief Reports 


1959 Amendments to 
the Railroad Retirement 
Act* 


On May 19, 1959, President Eisen- 
hower signed Public Law No. 86-28, 
significantly amending the Railroad 
Retirement Act, the Railroad Retire- 
ment Tax Act, and the Railroad Un- 
employment Insurance Act. The pro- 
visions affecting the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act are considered in some de- 
tail in the following pages. The 
principal provisions of the law as 
amended are summarized in the ac- 
companying chart. 

The new law increases all present 
and future benefits by 10 percent, 


* Prepared by Jacob A. Lazerson, Divi- 
sion of the /ctuary, Office of the Com- 
missioner, 
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effective June 1959; raises the wage 
base from $350 a month to $400; 
liberalizes the disability earnings test; 
and permits early retirement for 
spouses and certain women workers 
on an actuarially reduced basis. 
Other provisions increase future tax 
rates and modify the work clause for 
survivor beneficiaries. All applicable 
maximum and minimum benefits are 
raised 10 percent, so that now, under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance minimum guarantee pro- 
vision, all beneficiaries are, in effect 
guaranteed at least 10 percent more 
than they would have received with 
the same earnings record under old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance. No beneficiaries, therefore, re- 
ceived less than a 10-percent increase. 
The situation was unlike that after 
enactment of the 1956 amendments 


to the Railroad Retirement Act,’ 
which left the social security mini- 
mum provision unchanged—that is, 
the benefit was payable in the same 
amount as under old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance. 

The 1959 amendments bring the 
Railroad Retirement Act “into line” 
with the Social Security Act as 
amended in 1956 and 1958. Similar- 
ities include (1) the earnings base— 
$400 a month under railroad retire- 
ment and $4,800 a year under old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance; (2) optional retirement for 
women at age 62, with benefits under 
the railroad program for both spouses 
and retired women workers reduced 
56 of 1 percent for each month under 
age 65—the same reduction as under 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 


1 See “1956 Amendments to the Railroad 
Retirement Act,” Social Security Bulletin, 
May 1957. 


Social Security 











Table 1.—IJllustrative monthly re- 
tirement annuities under the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, as amended 
in 1959 


Amount of annuity 


Average monthly 


compensation Retired | Retired 
worker worker 
only and spouse ! 





10 years’ service 
(completely insured 
individual) 2 


$100 : Scie $64.90 $97.40 
a ie 80.30 | 120. 50 
200 : 92.40 138.60 
250 << 104. 50 156. 80 
SPE eee aS Ce re 115.50 | 173.30 
| ART es er 127.60 | 191.40 
40) 3 : koe arr , 129.70 | 209. 60 


10 years’ service 
(not completely insured 























individual) 

| 
$100 a : 4 $50.00 4 $75.00 
\ oe ee ae 4 50.00 475.00 
200... sean cs ates 50. 20 75.30 
250 : ae eo 58.60 87.90 
300_ en aah tale 66.90 100. 40 
350___- oe. ct 75.30 113.00 
400 3 : 83.60 125.40 

20 years’ service 

$100 a Sea tek 4 $83.50 4 $125.30 
areas 83.70 | 125. 60 
200.... ORR EEE Ts Se . 100.40 150.60 
250... asfutdabesacated cacao 117.10 175.70 
300___. ra eer ee 133.80 200.70 
ae Se ee! 150. 50 220. 40 
SR ES ost eet | 167.20 237.10 

| 

30 years’ service 

Se REET ome | 7.90 $131.90 
Bilctas ccmsuns eae 125.60 | 188. 40 
| RGR A ee SRST Ef | 150.60 220. 50 
ee Ae 175.70 245.60 
MS inhcrcsaceye a ae 200.70 270.60 
RE DN, ye se 2 225.80 295.7 
Wes. oo i es 250.80 | 320.7 

40 years’ service 

} $$$ 

| 
$100 A PIe Ri A | $117.20 $175.80 
a Eno es Rae | 167.40 | 237.30 
ESS RRR RE er wRERO eS | 200.80 | 270.70 
SORES | | 234. 20 304.10 
SERS BRE Re ae 267.60 | 337.50 
SERRE Ga, Seal 9 Hie Pier 301.00 370.90 
ee ETS Te SEN | 334.40 104.30 





! Spouse assumed to be at least age 65, so that 
full spouse’s benefit is payable. Effective February 
1960, spouse’s benefits subject to maximum of $69.90. 

2 Includes those who would have been fully in- 
sured under the Social Security Act had railroad 
service always been covered. “Old-age, survivors, 
and disability minimum guarantee applies. 

3 All service must be after May 31, 1959. 

4 Based on assumption of worker’s current con- 
nection and with the old-age, survivors, and disa- 
bility insurance minimum guarantee applicable. 
If no current connection exists, the amounts are as 
follows: For retired worker only: 10 years’ service 
and average monthly compensation of $100—$29.30; 
10 years’ service and average monthly compensa- 
tion of $150—$41.90; 20 years’ service and average 
monthly compensation of $100-—$58.60. For retired 
worker and spouse: 10 years’ service and average 
monthly compensation of $100—$44.00; 10 years’ 
service and average monthly compensation of 
$150—$62.90; 20 years’ service and average monthly 
compensation of $100—$87.90. 
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surance for retired women workers 
but less than the reduction (25%, of 
1 percent) under that program for 
spouses; and (3) future increases in 
the tax rate, with railroad retirement 
tax rates after 1964 directly related 
to the tax rates for old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance imposed 
after that year. 

Public Law 85-840, which amended 
the Social Security Act in 1958, 
affected the railroad retirement sys- 
tem through the financial inter- 
change between the old-age, survi- 
vors, and disability insurance trust 
funds and the railroad retirement 
account. The benefit increases pro- 
vided by those amendments favor the 
railroad retirement system; the net 
result of the amendments, however, 
was a gain to the old-age, survivors, 
and disability insurance trust funds 
of approximately 14 of 1 percent of 
railroad payroll, primarily because of 
the scheduled acceleration in the tax 
rates. In July 1958, $124.4 million was 
transferred from the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund to the 
railroad retirement account as a re- 
sult of all calculations through the 
fiscal year 1956-57. It is estimated 
that substantial amounts—more than 
$200 million—will be transferred an- 
nually from the trust fund to the ac- 
count for a number of years in the 
future. 

Tables 1 and 2 give illustrative 
monthly retirement and survivor an- 
nuities for various combinations of 
average monthly compensation, years 
of service, and family composition. 
Some of these illustrative annuities 
cannot be awarded in 1959, however, 
because (1) it is impossible to have 
had 30 or 40 years of service since 
1936 and (2) average monthly com- 
pensation of $350 or $400 could not 
have been achieved by 1959. It will 
be several years before a railroad em- 
ployee retiring with more than 10 
years of service can have an average 
monthly compensation of $350 or 
$400. 

In table 1, individuals with 10 years 
of service are considered in two cate- 
gories—those completely insured (or 
who would have been fully insured 


2See “Experience Under Financial In- 
terchange, OASDI and Railroad Retire- 
ment System,” Social Security Bulletin, 
September 1958, 


Table 2.—Illustrative monthly sur- 
vivor annuities under the Railroad 
Retirement Act, as amended in 
1959 } 


Amount of annuity 





Average monthly 


























remuneration Widow Widow 
aged 60 and 2 
or over children 
10 years’ service 
ees apes 2 $48.80 $102. 20 
J eee 2 60.30 2 132.20 
200___. RCE. 9 A 2 69.30 2 177.80 
, la RE ee: eS 278.50 2 209.30 
) ee PS ee, 2 86.70 2 231.30 
a A 5 295.70 | 2 255. 40 
GEE bias ck bcddectuatiad | 2104.90 | 2 279.60 
| 20 years’ service 
| SPREE aE NW eg! Sees 2 $48.80 $111.30 
J. A a ea ae Se } 2 60.30 2 132.20 
FI sth ecco aiken 2 69.30 2177.80 
, J ae ae 278.50 2 209.30 
5 th, TE I eae pty Loy be 2 86.70 2 231.30 
ee hattinkckatcamhasasinae | 295.70 2 255.40 
rake ks sn aan 2 104.90 2 279.60 
| 
| 30 years’ service 
Le Sn ea eS $51.70 $120.70 
| SPIE cree 2 60.30 138.90 
, MRR ETS REE: 269.30 | 2 177.80 
yee er Ae 278.50 | 2 209.30 
Pers 2 86.70 | 2 231.30 
+ __ ee Fra pte 2 295.70 2 255.40 
a 2104.90 | 2 279.60 
40 years’ service 
En eS eee $55.70 $129.90 
iia cndiddaeindhientiinemiies 64.10 149. 50 
Me acidvieia ics tyres chapctataie cs oncars 72. 50 2177.80 
WEG ociiachbduadooneadeat 80.90 | 2 209.30 
EEE 89.30 | 2 231.30 
| ere 97.7 2 255.40 
te ok bcascin ches aonaenieiee 106.10 2 279.60 





1 All service assumed to be after 1936, with earn- 
ings of at least $200 each year of service. 

2 Old-age, survivors, and disability 
minimum guarantee applies. 


insurance 


under the Social Security Act had 
railroad service always been covered) 
and those not completely insured. The 
reason is that under the Railroad 
Retirement Act an individual who 
retires with completely insured status 
under that act is guaranteed a benefit 
that is at least equal to 110 percent 
of the benefit payable under old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance. 
The benefits shown for 10 years’ serv- 
ice are therefore basically the 
amounts that would be payable under 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program.* For individuals 


3It has been assumed that the employee 
is not simultaneously entitled to an old- 
age, survivors, and disability insurance 
benefit based on wages only, since the 
guarantee seldom applies in such in- 
stances, 
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Principal provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, 1959 


Initial qualification for benefits: 

At least 10 years of railroad service is required to qualify for 
all but one type of benefit under the Railroad Retirement 
Act (see item A (8)). Persons with less than 10 years of 
service are transferred, in essence, to OASDI1 system. 


A. Benefits payable to— 
(1) Age annuitant: 

Aged 65 or over, or aged 60 or over if 30 or more years 
of service (but for men under age 65, annuity reduced 
Yso for each month under age 65 at time of retirement). 
Women with less than 30 years of service may retire at 
ages 62-64, but with annuity reduced }1s0 for each month 
under age 65 at time of retirement. 

(2) Disability annuitant: 

Unable to engage in any regular employment, or unable 
to engage in usual occupation if “current connection” 
with railroad industry when disabled and if 20 or more 
years of service or if aged 60 or over. 

(3) Spouse of annuitant aged 65 or over: 

Aged 65 or over or any age with child (including disabled 
child) in care, if child would qualify for survivor benefit 
on death of annuitant, or aged 62-64 (with reduction of 
liso for each month under age 65). 

Widow: 

Aged 60 or over, or with dependent child under age 18 
(or aged 18 or over if child is disabled and disability 
began before that age). 
or over. 


(4) 


(5) Children of deceased individual: 
Under age 18 (or aged 18 or over if child is disabled and 
disability began before that age). 
(6) Dependent parent: 
Aged 60 or over, and no surviving spouse or child who 
could ever receive monthly benefits. 
) Lump-sum death payment: 
For deaths when no monthly benefits payable immediately. 
(8) Residual death payment: 

Payable after all benefit rights, including those of sur- 
vivors, have terminated—to assure total payments of at 
least employee contributions paid plus some allowance 
for interest. Suitable modifications for those with less 
than 10 years of service. (See item on initial qualifica- 
tion.) 


B. Insured status for survivor benefits 
(1) “Quarter of coverage”: 
In general, calendar quarters with $50 or more of railroad 
compensation after 1936 or similar credits under OASDI. 
(2) “Current connection”: 
In general, exists at time of retirement or death if 1 year 
of railroad service in preceding 2% years. 
(3) Completely insured status: 
(a) Current connection, and either (i) 1 quarter of cover- 
age for each 2 quarters after 1936 (or after age 21 


Dependent widower aged 60 | 


I 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


if later) and before 65 (or death or retirement if | 


earlier), with minimum of 6 quarters of coverage, 
(ii) 40 quarters of coverage, or (iii) would be fully 
insured under the Social Security Act; or 


(b) Retirement annuity based on at least 10 years of |! 


service accrued before 1948, or pension payable from 
former railroad private plans. 
(4) Partially insured status: 
Current connection, and 6 quarters of coverage in year 
of death or retirement and 3 preceding years. 
(5) Transfer of credits to OASDI system: 


If not insured as in items (3) and (4), railroad credits || 


used in determining survivor benefits under OASDI. 


C. Amount of retirement benefits 


(1) “Years of service”: 
All service after 1936 plus—for those in “employment 
status” Aug. 29, 1935—service before 1937 that will 
make total of not more than 30 years. 


(2) “Average monthly compensation”: 
Average of creditable compensation paid in period of 

service counted; maximum of $300 creditable for any 
month before July 1954, $350 for any month July 1954— 
May 1959, and $400 for any month after May 1959. For 
retirement after end of year in which age 65 is attained, 
amount computed as of end of such year is used if larger. 
Special method used for determining average earnings 
for services before 1937. 

(3) Monthly benefit amount: 

3.35% of first $50 of monthly compensation, plus 2.51% 
of next $100, plus 1.67% of next $250, all multiplied by 
the years of service. 

Minimum benefit amount: 

(a) If having current connection at retirement, amount 
determined under item (3) shall not be less than 
the least of $83.50, $5.00 times years of service, or 
110% of average monthly compensation. 

(b) “OASDI minimum guarantee” (see item F (9)). 


(4) 


D. Basic amount of survivor benefits 


(1) “Average monthly remuneration”: 

Based on railroad compensation and OASDI credits from 
1937 to first day of calendar year (a) employee at- 
tained age 65 and was completely insured, or (b) em- 
ployee died, or (c) following year of employee’s death, 
divided by elapsed period to applicable date (omitting 
periods during which a retirement annuity was payable 
to him), whichever provides the highest average. Maxi- 
mum combined earnings are $3,600 a year through 1954 
(compensation alone creditable to a maximum of $3,900 
in 1954); $4,200 for 1955-1958; and $4,800 thereafter. 

“Basic amount”: 

49% of first $75 of average monthly remuneration, plus 
12% of remainder of average monthly remuneration, 
all increased by 1% for each year after 1936 with $200 
or more of remuneration. Minimum basic amount is 
$16.95. For individuals completely insured as under item 
B (3) (b), basic amount alternatively computed from 
average monthly compensation (item C (2)) or from 
average monthly earnings of pensioner but without 1°; 
increase for years after 1936, and higher amount used. 

(3) Maximum family benefits: 
$193.60 or 2% times the basic amount, whichever is the 
lesser, but not less than $36.30 or the OASDI minimum 
guarantee (see item F (9)); a dollar maximum of 
$279.40 can thus be produced. 
(4) Minimum family benefits: 
$16.95; also OASDI minimum guarantee (see item F (9)). 


(2) 


E. Normal amounts of dependent and survivor benefits 


(1) Spouse: 

50% of full retirement or disability annuity (disregarding 
any reduction made for retirement before age 65 or 
joint-and-survivor option election), with the maximum 
110% of the maximum wife’s benefit under OASDI. 

(2) Widow: 

100% of survivor basic amount. Not less than any spouse’s 
annuity received immediately before widow’s annuity 
becomes payable. 

Child of deceased worker: 
6624 % of survivor basic amount. 


(3) 





1 Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance. 
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Principal provisions of the Railroad Retirement Act, 1959—Continued 


(4) Dependent parent: 

66°39 of survivor basic amount. 
(5) Lump-sum death payment: 

10 times survivor basic amount. 


F. Miscellaneous benefit provisions 
(1 


Employment permitted retired workers and spouses: 
None for any railroad or for last employer before retire- 
ment. No restriction on the employment except where 


OASDI minimum guarantee applies (and then only with | 


respect to the additional amount payable). 


2) Employment permitted disability annuitants: 

Earnings of $1,200 a year in wages and self-employment 
permitted while under age 65; 1 month’s benefit with- 
held for every $100 of annual earnings in excess of 
$1,200. No earnings restriction after age 65. 

(3) Employment permitted survivor beneficiaries: 

None for any railroad and to the same extent as for 
OASDI beneficiaries ( full bemefits if earnings from 
wages and self-employment are $1,200 or less a year, 
but in any event for months with $100 or less of wages 
and no substantial service in self-employment). 

Effect of railroad work on benefits of OASDI beneficiaries: 

Railroad earnings counted in determining if benefits are 
payable. 


~) 


(5) Duplication of benefits under railroad system: 

Survivor beneficiary may also receive retirement annuity 
concurrently. 

Duplication of retirement annuity with OASDI benefits: 

Allowed. 

(7) Duplication of spouse’s annuity with OASDI benefits: 

When individual is eligible only for OASDI wife’s benefit, 
no reduction made in annuity; when eligible for other 
type or types of OASDI benefit, annuity reduced by any 
excess of all OASDI benefits over full amount of wife’s 
benefit (if any). 

Duplication of survivor benefits with OASDI benefits: 

Allowed (except benefits not payable under both systems 
on basis of same wage record). 

(9) “OASDI minimum guarantee” provision: 
Retirement or survivor benefits under railroad system, 
plus any OASDI benefits payable, will not be less than 


110% of OASDI benefits on basis of combined credits 
under both systems. 


72) 


with 20 or more years of service, the 
railroad retirement formula yields a 
higher retirement benefit than does 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance formula. 

Table 2 shows the effect of the 1959 
amendments on monthly survivor an- 
nuities. It will be seen that practi- 
cally all annuities to dependents of 
railroad employees wha die with 30 
years of service or less are paid in 
accordance with the provisions of the 
Social Security Act, with benefits in- 
creased by 10 percent. Even for bene- 
fits based on as many as 40 years of 
service, these provisions generally 
govern the annuities granted to large - — 
survivor families. In general, only 
aged widows of employees with very 
long service will receive survivor an- 


count.‘ 


tin, May 1959, 
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nuities based on the formula in the 
Railroad Retirement Act. 

Before the passage of the 1959 
amendments to the Railroad Retire- 
ment Act, there was an actuarial de- 
ficiency of more than 4 percent of 
payroll, according to the most recent 
actuarial valuation of the future con- 
tingencies affecting assets and liabil- 
ities of the railroad retirement ac- 
The Railroad Retirement 
Board has estimated that Public Law 
86-28 will substantially reduce this 
deficit and that, on the basis of the 
act as amended, the railroad retire- 
ment system has an actuarial defi- 


4See Abraham M. Niessen, “Seventh 
Actuarial Valuation of the Railroad Re- 
tirement System,” Social Security Bulle- 





(10) Credit for military service: 

Given at rate of $160 a month for service during a war- 
service period if in railroad service in year of entry 
into military service or in preceding year. Special 
provisions for crediting military service rendered be- 
fore 1937. Provisions against using same service under 
more than one Federal system. 


(11) Time within which benefits must be claimed: 
Lump-sum death payment within 2 years. No limit for 
residual death payment. Monthly benefits retroactive 
for 12 months. 


(12) Right of waiver of annuity or pension: 
Any person may decline to accept all or any part of an 
annuity or pension, but pensions and annuities under 
the Railroad Retirement Act shall not be considered 


as income for purposes of non-service-connected mili- 
tary service pensions. 


(13) The work restrictions on survivor beneficiaries working 
outside the United States are the same as for such bene- 
ficiaries working in the United States. 


G. Financing 


(1) Tax rates: 

Combined rates, shared equally by employer and em- 
ployee, paid on maximum compensation of $400 a month: 
13144% (June 1959—December 1961); 14449 (1962-64) ; 
1965 and thereafter rates will be increased by number 
of percentage points that OASDI rates exceed 5%2%. 
Current schedule provides for a 16% rate in 1965, a 

17% rate in 1966-68, and 18% in 1969 and thereafter. 

(2) Government contribution: 

Actuarially determined cost of additional benefits for 
military service rendered before 19387. Regular employer 
and employee taxes on other creditable military service 
based on imputed earnings of $160 a month. 

(3) Interest rate on investments: 

Minimum of 3% a year prescribed. 

(4) OASDI “financial interchange”: 

OASDI trust funds to be put in same position in which 
they would have been if railroad employment after 1936 
had been covered under OASDI, by transfers in appro- 
priate direction. Takes into account, among other mat- 


ters, payment of benefits on basis of combined earnings 
credits. 


ciency of 0.60 percent of payroll. This 
reduction of actuarial deficiency has 
been primarily achieved through the 
substantial increase in the scheduled 
tax rates within the next decade. This 
change, plus the establishment of the 
higher maximum earnings base, more 
than offset the liberalized benefits. 
As presently constituted, the law 
specifies an ultimate combined con- 
tribution rate for retirement purposes 
of 18 percent of payroll. In addition, 
the employer will be assessed a payroll 
tax of 334 percent for unemployment 
insurance purposes; this percentage 
may be somewhat reduced if substan- 
tial amounts are built up in the un- 
employment insurance fund. If the 
tax rates presently prescribed for the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
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surance program after 1964 are 
raised, the result will be a comparable 
increase in the railroad retirement 
payroll taxes. 

The new law also provides that 
railroad retirement benefits will not 
be counted as “income” in connection 
with veterans’ non-service-connected 
pensions that are subject to a means 
test. In addition, a provision amend- 
ing the Railroad Unemployment In- 
surance Act affects the Railroad Re- 
tirement Act. Under this amendment, 
funds from the railroad retirement 
account may be allocated to the un- 
employment insurance account at the 
discretion of the Railroad Retirement 
Board; the amount is to be repaid 
with interest at 3 percent. 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified periods, 1940-59 


{In thousands; data corrected to June 5, 1959] 













































































Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Tem- 
Monthly retirement and a — ary 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits disability | Rail- 
—_——$—$ - _ — | benefits | road 
Year and Total \ : ‘ | under Vet- |Unem- 
month : Rail- Civil | Monthly Lump-sum | Railroad | State erans’ | ploy- 
Social cond «| Gervice | Vetet | SS | Unem- | laws legis- | ment 
Security Retiree | Com. | #28 Ad- | Rail- Civil Veter- ploy- | lation '! | Insur- 
5 eae ment mis- minis- Social road Service | ans Ad-| Social | | ment ance 
Act sion? | tration $ | Security | Retire- | Com- minis- Secu- Other 8 Insur- | Act ® 
. ‘ee | Act 4 ment mis- tra- | rity Act | ance | 
| | Act 5 sion 2 tion ¢ ;  <Act® | 
1958 Number of beneficiaries 
SE Er 8,759.7 470.2 304.0 2,832.9 2,868.4 230.0 101.2 (12) 74.1 | 16.7 28.6 2,966.9 95.8 | 157.2 
|| as 8,866.9 473.1 306.4 2,841.5 2,891.5 231.1 | 102.6 (22) 64.0 15.9 23.8 2,731.7 87.0 138.1 
June 8,985.5 476.0 309.4 2,850.5 2,919.8 231.7 106.4 1,187.9 64.3 13.7 22.5 | 2,590.3 89.0 117.4 
July 9,071.2 | 477.1 312.2 | 2,858.3 2,940.6 232.3 107.2 (12) 51.6 15.0 26.1 | 2,234.1 92.4 112.4 
August____ 9,168.7 478.8 314.0 | 2,867.6 2,963.4 | 233.7 107.7 (2) 59.9 13.9 31.8 | 2,676.5 65.0 | 128.7 
September.}_.........-} 9,244.7 481.3 316.1 | 2,875.1 | 2,983.6 | 234.4 124.0 | 1,188.7 68.7 13.2 33.9 | 2,440.1 | 47.5 | 120.9 
CRONE. 8c naccedwe 9,323.0 483.1 318.7 | 2,883.5 3,004.5 | 235.2 128.0 (2) 51.6 13.8 35.2 2,062.5 | 30.3 122.5 
November.|_........-- 9,415.7 | 485.3 321.0 | 2,891.2 3,014.5 | 236.3 | 130.7 (i) | 50.3 12.6 31.1 | 1,922.9 27.7 | 106.6 
December- nts (38) 485.2 323.2 2,898.3 (3) | 236.8 132.5 | 1,193.3 | (#3) 13.3 36.0 2,175.8 29.8 | 129.4 
1959 | | | 
LS Se Sn 9,510.0 485.0 324.8 | 2,899.4] 3,055.8 236.1 133.6 | (12) 109.6 | 13.4 36.7 | 2,612.5 | 33.0 | 139.9 
POmramMty t........... | 9,597.9 489.0 326.9 2,900.4 3,076.8 238.2 135.0 | (12) 61.3 | 15.3 27.0 | 2,588.4 31.5 | 103.8 
| ee ee | 9,721.5 493.5 329.0 | 2,901.2 3,105.9 239.1 136.4 | (12) 72.7 | 15.9 25.8 | 2,356.1 25.9 83.4 
yee Sener | 9,830.9 496.8 | 331.2 2,912.3 3,136.5 240.4 137.9; (3) | 71.9 | 17.7 24.4 | 2,028.1 19.3 68.7 
Amount of benefits f 
er $1 183, 42 | $17,150. $114,166 | $62,019 | $317,851 $6,371 | $1,448 ae -|$105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |__.....___-- $518,700 |......-- $15,961 
1941_ 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 320,561 23 , 644 fo 111,799 13,270 ck) (ae , | SSeS 14,537 
1942_ 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 325, 265 39,523 7 | ee 111,193 15,005 14,342 hy ee 6, 268 
se 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 331,350 55,152 if » eee 116,133 17,843 17,255 ae 917 
., 1,104,638 | 113,487 | 129,707 | 77,193 | 456,279 | 73,451 . | 144,302 | 22,034 | 19,238 |..._...-.--- 62,385 | $4,215 582 
1945 2,047,025 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 697 ,830 99,651 RG ee 254, 238 26,127 ; «  » eee 445,866 | 126, 2,359 
1946 5,135,413 222,320 149,188 94,585 |1,268,984 127 ,933 i* 3 ae 33,640 27,851 3 eee: - ,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
1947 4,658, 540 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 . 7 oe 382,515 29,460 33,115 $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
ee 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 171,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 32,315 32,140 30,843 793,265 | 510,167 | 28,599 
1949... .... 5,613,168 437,420 | 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 196, 586 39 , 257 4,317 | 477,406 33,158 31,771 30,103 [1,737,279 | ,194 |103,596 
ae 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732, 276,945 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 32,740 33,578 28,099 |1,373,426 | 34,653 | 59, 
1951_______| 5,503,855 |1,321,061 | 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 506,803 49 ,527 14,014 | 519,398 57 ,337 33,356 26, 297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
1952___.._..| 6,285,237 |1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 591,504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 3,298 37,251 34,689 998 , 237 3,539 | 41,793 
1953_______| 7,353,396 }2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 743 ,536 83,319 27,325 | 613,475 7,451 43,377 45,150 962,221 41,698 | 46,684 
1954 9,455,374 |2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 1,921, 879,952 93,201 a 628,801 92,229 41,480 49,173 |2,026,866 107 ,666 |157,088 
1955_ -|10,275,552 |3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 42,233 51,945 |1,350,268 7,672 | 93,284 
1956______.|11,193,067 |4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 |2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 09, 41,895 49,538 |1,380,726 60,917 | 70,443 
1957______.]13,560,263 |5,744,490 | 538,501 474,841 |2,180,509 [1,520,749 | 143,826 58,265 | 748,660 | 138,785 47,278 51,292 |1,766,445 53,087 | 93,535 
(eae 17,512,022 |6,722,871 | 570,741 | 561,988 |2,382,215 |1,720,146 | 153,947 74,185 | 794,253 | 132,908 5,043 51,920 |3,979,946 | 82,035 |228,824 
1958 
) 1,474,691 | 507,891 45,563 44,771 198,198 133,148 12,263 5,564 66,688 15,019 4,910 4,037 403 ,845 | 9,833 | 23,153 
May 1,436,865 515,165 | 45,907 45,127 197 ,430 134,534 12,345 5,636 66,430 12,904 4,954 3,426 | 363,550 | 8,922 | 20,574 
JUNO. <... 1,403,883 523,478 46 , 225 45,400 196,953 136, 206 12,402 5,695 66 , 269 13,039 4,288 3,056 | 325,121 8,853 | 16,651 
July. _- 1,437,935 529,845 46,361 45,639 199 ,657 137,519 12,459 5,729 66,654 10,444 4,292 3,404 | 351,050 10,151 | 14,735 
August__..| 1,442,965 538,755 | 46,561 48 ,843 199 ,305 138,972 12,556 6,570 66,968 | 12,128 3,970 4,660 337 ,352 | 6,553 | 19,861 
September_| 1,434,402 544,331 | 46,847 49 ,823 197 ,823 140, 289 12,617 7,056 67,144 14,032 4,638 4,858 322,878 | 5,047 | 18,144 
October___| 1,403,179 549 , 432 47 ,064 50,224 201 , 983 141,503 12,687 7,193 67 ,626 10,493 5,273 5,377 281,885 3,391 | 19,076 
November.| 1,348,892 | 555,238 47,300 | 50,256 201, 244 142,291 12,765 7,211 66,765 10,168 4,791 | 4,449 227 ,723 | 2,693 16,030 
December (2) | (38) 47 ,330 | 50,839 | 201,017 | (38) 12,818 7,309 67,250 (33) 5,092 5,424 295,602 | 3,311 | 19,755 
1959 | | 
January___| 1,546,528 602,924 | 48,050 | 51,000 | 205,188 156,826 13,373 7,308 67 ,300 22,409 4,583 | 4,979 | 338,757 | 3,486 | 20,345 
February _| 1,501,047 610,277 | 48,532 | 51,421 | 198,109 158 , 380 13,553 7,444 67,582 12,643 5,441 | 3,517 | 307,403 2,993 | 13,752 
March____| 1,519,453 | 619,810 49,030 | 52,193 202 , 964 160,371 13,626 7,588 | 67,851 15,015 5,876 | 3,513 306,451 2,688 | 12,477 
AWG. 20.05 | 1,484,747 | 627,853 49,518 | 52,415 206 , 796 162,367 13,783 7,643 | 68,519 14,955 6,627 | 3,203 | 259,950 | 2,019 | 9,099 














! Under Social Security Act, (1) retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and hus- 
band’s benefits and benefits (partly estimated) to children of old-age beneficiaries 
(including those to disabled children aged 18 or over, beginning Jan. 1957) and 
(2) disability benefits—benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64 beginning July 
1957 and, beginning Oct. 1958, to their dependent wives, husbands, and children 
(including disabled children aged 18 or over). Beginning Dec. 1951, includes 
spouse’s annuities under Railroad. Retirement Act. 

2 Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontri- 
butory payments made under Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning 
Jan. 1957, includes payments (partly estimated) to deceased workers’ disabled 
children aged 18 or over. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

6 Payments to veterans’ widows, parents, and children; number, end of quarter. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Under railroad retirement, Federal civil-service, and veterans’ programs. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 
temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 
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10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; includes data for pay 
ments to unemployed Federal workers beginning Jan. 1955 and to unemployed 
ex-servicemen beginning Nov. 1958, made by the States as agents of the Federal 
Government. Beginning June 1958, includes temporary unemployment com- 
pensation programs ($33,052,590 paid in April 1959). 

'! Beginning Sept. 1944, under Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjustment 
allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. Be- 
ginning Nov. 1952, under Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unemploy- 
ment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 1950. 
Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

12 Not available. 

13 See footnote 5, table 4, page 24. 

14 Payments: under Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury dis- 
bursements and, under Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for both 
programs data for monthly benefits, by month, are for benefits in current-pay- 
ment status); under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts certified; 
for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allowance 
program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, 
checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 and 
authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for civil- 
service data and payments under Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, 
which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period 
1956-59 


Period 


{In thousands] 


Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance 


Federal insurance 
ir “eae 
contributions Federal 
civil-service 
contributions 2 


Taxes on 
carriers 
and their 


Unemployment insurance 


State un- 
employment 
insurance 


Railroad un- 
employment 
insurance 


Federal un- 
employment 


Retirement Soa bili employees contributions 3 | taxes ¢ contributions ® 
and survivors Disability | wer 
Fiscal year: 
EET sue RES a Sera ta On $6,539,849 7 $337,199 $1,171,155 | $616 ,020 $1,537,127 $330 ,034 $77,858 
1067-56 ©.........._.. 7, 266,985 926,403 1,259,041 | 575, 282 1,500,397 335,880 99 891 
10 months ended: 
eee 4,927,587 | 7149,124 | 1,050,660 | 480,839 | 1,202,270 327 ,049 57,233 
| SE SR nena ans eee 5,440,833 | 678,311 1,033,155 461,981 1,195,285 | 333,084 73,746 
dg Nita SR ala ai ine Sas 5,700,536 | 669 , 457 1,260,758 | 409 ,679 1,251,302 321,762 73,243 
1958 | | 
ee a res 5. Pe 8 | 747,075 83,350 121,330 17,051 | 179,064 | 1,685 | 810 
ae | 1,128,413 154,760 107,369 | 70,197 296,553 | 1,651 9,883 
ES a ee 697 , 739 -| 93 ,332 118,516 | 43,104 8,559 | 1,146 16, 263 
EA aS ER eS 425 , 596 38,173 113,346 | 16,721 | 179 ,020 857 375 
aS 922,527 129,295 154,133 | 72,314 | 254,371 873 11,465 
SAS a ee 453 , 262 54,743 109,081 43,951 | 8,293 757 | 11,719 
i | aS _ 408 ,812 40,715 150,387 20 633 | 125,974 | 819 | 816 
a ic 674,926 96, 209 113,387 67,782 183 ,621 671 | 10,475 
Ss RIES SP ae 355 ,057 44,337 135,868 43,715 11,466 | 725 13,283 
| | 
1959 
| | | | 
EIB ets Spek URES ae See Oc eee RD | 230 , 887 16,494 120,412 14,316 76,943 | 39,052 | 573 
RES Se ne ee CED | 875,272 | 108 ,608 110,458 71,198 142,928 | 261,357 | 7,438 
ERS SE See a eee ae 727,420 82,163 131,310 42,883 9,051 | 15,218 16, 269 
OOS eat t ees FS | 626,778 58,719 122,376 16,166 259 ,635 | 1,432 830 
& \ \ 











1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in 
employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance and, beginning Jan- 
uary 1957, disability insurance; beginning December 1952, adjusted for employee- 
tax refunds; beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States 
under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an estimated 


basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments. 


2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service 


retirement and disability fund. 


3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions from 





Act. 


Source: 


employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary 
disability insurance funds. 
4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax 


Data reported by State agencies. 


5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 

6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement 
of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 

7 Contributions to disability insurance trust fund began February 1957. 
Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 





PROGRAM OPERATIONS 
(Continued from page 2) 


week in April—a decline of 15 percent 
from the preceding month and 46 
percent from April 1958. Fewer un- 
employed workers received benefit 
checks in an average week; the aver- 
age of 1.7 million was 13 percent less 
than in March 1959 and 42 percent 
less than in April 1958. Benefits paid 
dropped more than 14 percent to a 
total of $218.4 million and were 46 
percent less than in April 1958. The 
average check paid for total unem- 
ployment was $30.02; in the preceding 
month the average was $30.38 and in 
April 1958 it was $30.88. A drop of 6 
percent brought the number of claim- 
ants exhausting their rights to bene- 
fits under the regular programs to 
181,600. 

Fewer workers claimed benefits 
under the temporary unemployment 
compensation programs in April than 
in March. The 28-percent drop in 
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the average (to about 222,000) re- 
flected both the improved economic 
situation and the fact that the pro- 
grams are nearing their end. Insured 
unemployment under the unemploy- 
ment insurance program for ex- 
servicemen declined 7,100 to an aver- 
age of 61,600, and benefits paid 
dropped about $276,000 to $8.5 mil- 
lion. Under the older program for 
veterans, insured unemployment 
averaged 15,600—6,800 less than the 
March average—and benefits declined 
approximately $668,000 to $2.0 mil- 
lion. 


Advisory Committee on White 
House Conference on Aging 


On June 2, 1959, the membership 
of the Advisory Council for the White 
House Conference on Aging, to be 
held in January 1961, was announced 
by Arthur S. Flemming, Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. At 
the opening of the first meeting (June 
9 and 10), Mr. Flemming charged the 


newly formed group with the respon- 
sibility for planning an action pro- 
gram for the Nation’s rapidly increas- 
ing older population. Of the 131 mem- 
bers, 102 attended the opening ses- 
sion. The Secretary stressed the sig- 
nificance of their assignment. “There 
are almost 50 million Americans,” 
he said, “who are 45 years of age 
and over in our country today whose 
economic security, employment, and 
retirement programs, including health 
and medical care, recreation, housing, 
and social and civic participation, 
will be a major concern of the White 
House Conference on Aging.” Former 
Congressman Robert W. Kean, of 
New Jersey, is chairman of the Ad- 
visory Committee, and he appointed 
six subcommittees — on attendance 
and selection of delegates; national 
organization; organization of subject 
matter, procedure, and theme; pro- 
gram organization and arrange- 
ments; publicity; and State and local 
action. 
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Table 3.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-59 


{In thousands] 



































Receipts Expenditures Assets at end of period 
Period Net contribu- | Invested in U s.| 
| tion ineome Interest | Benefit _Administra- |" Government _ Cash Total 
| and transfers ! | received 2 payments tive expenses 3 4 securities § balances assets 
| ' 
| Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
| apres | 
———. January 1937-April 1959_____.._.- $61, 585,336 $5,368,128 $44, 365,432 | $1,435,015 $20, 116, 268 | $1,036,749 $21,153,017 
seal year: | 
is ie ett ods ck ewemanualed 6,539,849 560 , 558 6,514, 581 150,057 22,263,318 | 765, 560 23 ,028 878 
ee eee ee ree 7,266 ,985 557 , 274 7,874,932 165,604 21,764,189 1,048,411 22,812,600 
10 months ended: | 
CO Eee ee 4,927,587 323,994 | 5,226,358 124,944 | 21,424,200 | 1,069,188 22,493 ,388 
Po 2, eee her) 5,440,833 329,673 6,453,574 146,200 | 21,362,123 | 837 , 487 22,199,610 
SE reac siitudcnsnctntad xetcmaencaeeus 5,700,536 332,498 7,523, 108 169,510 | 20,116, 268 1,036,749 21,153,017 
1958 
pS TOM Lee See toe, | 747,075 21,362 | 710,473 | 18,856 | 21,362,123 | 837,487 22,199,610 
SS ae are eS | 1,128,413 | 9,695 710,190 | 13,762 21,733,623 | 880,143 22,613,766 
POTS a owihity die amkanc Gideon eeckeecakkameal 697,739 | 2 217,906 711,169 45,642 | 21,764,189 | 1,048,411 22,812,600 
DEER Ee Renee +s | 425 , 596 1,614 7 822,184 19,129 | 21,474,961 | 923,535 | 22,398 , 497 
Ss bin a oS iictindactknca cider wsucssede date 922,527 | 11,943 | 707 ,613 14,396 | 21,689,015 | 921,943 22,610,958 
Sia Saton SgdliNanctcukscnss anveneine | 453, 262 | 15,960 | 716,471 | 23,262 | 21,502,387 | 838,061 22,340, 448 
Ll SSS EI eee ee OEE k 5 408 ,812 21,384 703,008 | 17,601 | 21,148,151 | 901 ,884 22,050 ,035 
oo, Perey eee as 674,926 | 9,530 | 698 , 756 16,482 | 20,997,551 1,021,703 | 22,019, 254 
Co ae ei eee: 355,057 | 214,020 703 , 598 20,310 20,953, 408 911,014 21,864,422 
1959 
Oe ee Tre” 230,887 | 1,980 | 751,454 16,709 20,395,900 | 933,226 | 21,329,126 
RD Soloed oa pis Sonic Hecidnapuwdide oben 875,272 15,934 790,721 17,388 | 20,280,440 | 1,131,783 | 21,412,224 
Se ee ee enn eee | 727,420 | 2 17,686 | 812,432 4 6,586 20,411,558 | 26, 753 21,338,310 
Sa icin Gswi ad ncdcanebes oatwes were | 626,778 22,445 | 816,871 17,645 | 20,116,268 1,036,749 21,153,017 
| | | 
Disability insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1957-April 1959____.____- 1,933 ,059 33 , 664 434,326 34,286 1,455, 434 42,676 | 1,498,110 
Fiscal year: 
ee es re 337 , 199 hb ea 1,305 325 , 363 | 11,895 | 337 , 258 
Ee ea rer 926 , 403 15,843 | 168 ,420 12,112 1,054,458 44,515 | 1,098 ,973 
10 months ended: 
C0 a en 678,311 6,755 § 129,838 2,505 858 ,659 31,323 | 889 , 982 
AD Ee Si ie a paced teens 669 , 457 | 16,457 265 , 907 20,870 1,455,434 42,676 | 1,498,110 
1958 
EN eS ee, eee a ee ee ee 83,350 354 20 , 206 229 858 ,659 31,323 889,982 
UO i os ei cia: Sk Re so gee ee 154,760 632 19,407 229 959,051 66 , 687 1,025,738 
Wasa Bethe Ode we BE ee ee eee ee 93 ,332 28,456 19,175 49,378 1,054,458 44,515 1,098 ,973 
I ha ea eg es ee oe 38,173 46 | 18,747 69 1,085,186 33,190 1,118,376 
PEE ORS oa OS is ei cuaad ule aee 129,295 410 19,551 69 1,170,578 57 , 884 1,228,461 
Ee ea ee ene ae ere 54,743 188 22,646 69 1,221,478 39,198 1, 260,676 
I ek rnd icc eo ee ee 40,715 403 26,060 545 1,234,262 40,928 1,275,189 
a oe rae be 96 , 209 554 27,021 545 1, 264 ,062 80,326 1,344,387 
Ea se ee eee 44,337 13,523 23,189 545 1,320,758 57,756 1,378,514 
1959 
a ee ee ee ae eee, ee El 16,494 102 32,793 738 1,316,678 44,901 1,361,578 
ee ae ae apa 108 ,608 7 31,096 246 1,359 ,353 80,285 1,439,638 
SEE nr: EES §2,163 2 —54 32,860 417,773 1,426,704 44,411 1,471,115 
FAs ea Gates ciate ok Satie beskes 58,719 491 31,945 270 1,455,434 42,676 1,498,110 











1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January 
1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under volun- 
tary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to meet 
costs of benefits payable to certain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952 for the 
old-age and survivors insurance trust fund and January 1959 for the disability 
insurance trust fund, includes deductions for refund of estimated amount of 
employee-tax overpayment. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956, and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance trust 
fund to the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund (see footnote 4). 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration. Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 
services. Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 


Bulletin, July 1959 





4 Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9.1 million applicable to 
fiscal year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund in June 1958, 
and the second, $17.5 million applicable to fiscal year 1957-58, was transferred in 
March 1959. 

5 Book value: Includes net unamortized premium and discount, accrued 
interest, and repayments on account of accrued interest on bonds at time of 
purchase. 

6 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of 
the U.S. Government. 

7 Includes payment of $124 million to the railroad retirement account under 
the financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended 
in 1951 and 1956. 

8’ Nine months only; benefit payments began August 1957. 

Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of the U.S. Govern- 
ment and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 4.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of 
selected months, December 1948-April 1959, by type of benefit, and monthly benefits awarded, April 1959 ' 


{Amounts in thousands; data corrected to May 27, 1959] 























Total | | | Wife’s or husband’s Child’s 4 ee 
| ig Shp pee ier reer ay RS es Ca eee 4 Ww idow’s Moth- | Par- 
Item Old-age | bility 3 or wid- ers ent’s 
Total OASI? DI2 | | ‘ Total | OASI? | DI? | Total | OASI? | DI? | OWES 
{ | Data _ | 
—_|-__——_— Seam BS become NAIR eer eer st! eee 
| Number 
| 
In current-payment 
Status at end of } 
month: | | 
December 1948......| 2,314,557) 2,314,557)_.._..._- Ce 320,928 320,928).....-. 581,265 Ue) ee 210,253, 142,223 11,903 
December 1950 a G 3,477,243) 3,477,243 ss bapsbdasturshaime Reo as 508 , 350 508,350) ....... 699,703 600, 703;....... 314,189 169,438 14,579 
December 1952 ----| 5,025, 549| 5,08, 800)......... ROS 737 ,859 cf a 938,751 938 ,751).....-.- 454,563 228,984 21,460 
December 1954____- 6,886, 480) 6,886,480)_.....__. ek ee 1,015,892 1,015,892 Pane eS | 638,091 271,536 25,057 
December 1956___- 9,198,331) 9,926,121)... .....- eS | ee | 1,483, 507) 1,433,507)......- 1,340,995 1,340,995 _.____- 913,069 301,240 26,880 
1958 | | 
April__._.......-.-.} 11,628,081) 11,440,625) 187,456) 6,476,915) 187,456, 1,903,624 1,903,624 ___.- _-| 1,545,811) 1,545,811 ....... 1,147,164) 337,966 29,145 
| ee re 11,758,464) 11,563,890, 194,574) 6,551,778} 194,574) 1,925,164) 1,925,164) ______- 1,557,333, 1,557,333) - 1,160,174 340,209 29,232 
7 ae 11,905,288) 11,704,913 200,375) 6,638,500) 200,375) 1,947,414; 1,947,414 _______! 1,571,933, 1,571,933) - 1,172,767) 344,913 29, 386 
RRR Re =e 12,011,829} 11,807,120; 204,709) 6,703,193! 204,709 1,962,299 1,962,299)...____| 1,578,996, 1,578,996 _..____ 1,184,581 348,564 29,487 
August __.._.......-] 12,132,135) 11,908,076; 224,059) 6,765,324) 224,059 1,975,568) 1,975,568 _._.._. 1,587,690; 1,587,690,_______. 1,198,234 351,743 29,517 
September_______.__| 12,228,348) 12,002,134) 226,214) 6,821,294 226,214) 1,991,631; 1,991,631/_______| 1,597,269) 1,597,269 _______' 1,210,156 352,153 29,631 
Eee 12,327, 583) 12,083,107; 244,476) 6,866,663, 233,541, 2,008,305, 2,004,403) 3,902 sport 1,607,044, 7,033 1,221,450 353,787 29,760 
November__________] 12,430,234! 12,162,177) 268,057) 6,920,677 237,719, 2,031, 091| 2,018,860 12/231 1,624,135, 1,606,028 18,107 1,232,583 353,964 30,065 
gE: DORR: bes ENE Bee S? eS WE ae, eee ee ee es bee SR eet) | ae Peay ces 2 rene em yy 
1959 | | | | | | | 
a ee 12,565,823) 12,263,577) 302,246) 6,968,335) 248,894 2,045,988) 2,025,344, 20,644) 1,663,592 1,630,884 32,708 1,254,302 354,028 30,684 
Peureary........... 12,674,727) 12,359 615| 315,112) 7,026,854) 254,701) 2,063,391) 2,039,655) 23,736) 1,676,635 1,639,960 36,675 1,267,444 354,689 31,013 
7S 12,827,309 12,498,748) 328,645) 7,111,435) 261,266 2,088, 632) 2,062,296 26,336, 1,695,411) 1,654,368 41,043 1,282,174 356,995 31,480 
eRe ocetiea 12,629,974, 337,422) 7,187,142) 265,858) 2,110, ona 2,083,136 27,805) 1,714,849) 1,671,090 43,759 1,296,422 360,250 31,934 
| } | 
Awarded, April 1959_- 242,382) 225,315) 17,067) 118,003) 10,167, 45,287) 42,477| 2,760} 36,772) 32,632) 4,140 22,076 9,400 727 
| 
| Monthly amount 
veceeea aaa peas peers Saree = Soe ‘ 
In current-payment | | | 
status at end of | | 
month: 
December 1948_____- $45,872.5) $45,872.5)......-.- SS | $4,307,3) $4,307.3'____- _| $7,549.0 $7,549.0)- $4,331.0, $2,958.6 $162.2 
December 1950______| 126,856. 5) of) Ch > a | 11,994.9) LS 19,366.3 19,366.3 - 11,481.3 5,800.8 534.9 
December 1952____- | 205,179.0) 205, 179.0 elicits maanines a | | 19,178. 4) 30; 170-4)....... 28,141.3) 28,141.3 - 18,482.2, 8,272.7 887.0 
December 954. .....| 339, 342.0 339 ,342.0)....._..- sk  * ee | Se570.0)  32:270.6)_.....- 40 ,996.4 40,996.4 __ 29,525.7; 12,088.9' 1,188.6 
December 1968......| 482,008.9) 482, 592.9) iniabaidde 322,536.8|.......-- 48,325.6) 48,325.6).......|  50,323.7, 50,323.7 _- 45,780.0 14,262.2 1,364.8 
1958 
OC ES ee ee | 641,038.3, 627,166.5$13,871.8 423,649. 3 $13,871. 8] 66,076.3; 66,076.3 __._._- 60,192.7| 60,192.7 58,959.0) 16,769.7) 1,519.5 
__ Ee | 649,699.0) 635,257.6, 14,441.4 429,409.4| 14,441. 4) b,e00.8) “O6,990.1)....... 60,751.2; 60,751.2 _- 59,716.6, 16,934.4 1,526.0 
ae _--| 659,684.1! 644,773.1, 14,911.0, 436,244. 4 14,911. OG} 67,621.11] 67,821.1)....3.. | 61,471.1) 61,471.1)_-- 60,457.4) 17,241.1) 1,538.0 
= _-.-| 667,363.5 652,102.1 15,261. 5 441,563. 1| 15,261.5 68,460.4) 68,460.4 __.____ 61,879.5| 61,879.5'._.-- 61,149.5 17,503.9 1,545.7 
August -. -_- ee 677,727.1 659 425.0) 18,302.2) 446,748.6, 18,302.2, 69,053.8) 69,053.8 ______- 62,392.7; 62,392.7)_-.- -| 61,955.0) 17,725.5, 1,549.4 
September__ 2 4 684,620.2) 666,089.0, 18,531.2) 451,347.4| 18,531.2; 69,737.2) 69,737.2 __.___- 63,012.9| 63,012.9)_.___-- 62,674.0 17,758.8 1,558.7 
October... _.- -| 690 ,935.7| 671,456.3, 19,479.4) 454,946.3) 19,142.6; 70,373.3) 70,238.2) $135.1) 63,731.8) 63,530.1) $201.7 63,329.8 17,843.7) 1,568.2 
oe -| 697,528.6) 677,103.7, 20,424.9 459,201.1) 19,515.7 71,230.1| 70,814.8 415.2) 64,130.2, 63,636.3 494.0, 63,976.6 17,886.5 1,588.3 
ecember 5 MMS IAS. |e SARE RSS ee eat aa. She J : AS, LRG Ce ee Pe geeene tab: NER, AE 
1959 
ET... 759,750.1 736,167.1 23,583.0 497,547.3, 21,876.1' 77,097.1 76,355. 1 742.0 71,832.6) 70,867.7 964.9) 69,977.3 19,671.5 1,748.2 
POUMOry ......<..-<- 768,656.8 744,262.9 24,393.9 503,286.7; 22,441.7) 77,951.9| 77,097.1, 854.8 72,597.0) 71,499.61,097.4 70,826.5 19,780.0 1,773.0 
RRs oR 780,181.2 754,952.8 25,228.4) 510,893.7) 23,044.9, 79,065.0; 78,116.5 948.5 72,569.0 73,334.01,235.0 71,778.4 20,022.1 1,808.2 
. ae 790,219.9, 764,420.0 25,799.9 517,379.6 23,465.2 80,001.0) 78,995.51,005.6 > 74,557.7, 73,228.5.1,329.2  72,704.5 20,270.3 1,841.6 
Awarded, April 1959__! 15, 667.8 14,500.7, 1,167.1 9,412.3 924.7 1,757.9) 1,651.8 106.2 1,579.6 1,443.4, 136.2 1,341.0 603.7 48.5 
1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 


4Includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 18 or over—dependent 
2 Benefits under the old-age and survivors insurance (OASI) parts of the old- _ children of disabled, deceased, or retired workers—whose disability began before 
age, survivors, and disability insurance program are payable from the old-age age 18. 

and survivors insurance trust fund to old-age insurance (retired worker) bene- 5 To effect the benefit increases provided by the 1958 amendments, certain 
ficiaries and their dependents and to survivors of deceased workers. Benefits operations affecting statistical data on monthly benefits and lump sums awarded 
under the disability insurance (DI) part of the program are payable from the and monthly benefits in current-payment status were suspended for December 
disability insurance trust fund to disability insurance (disabled worker) bene- 1958; the figures on benefits in current-payment status at the end of December 
ficiaries and their dependents. 1958 are therefore not available. 





RECENT PUBLICATIONS 585 pp. $6.50. Child Welfare 
(Continued from page 20) _ Considers the family as a social 

and Protection: Dual Motivations system, family types, social class CarsweLt, Mary F. “The Role and 

in Social Welfare.” Social Service structure, and demographic trends. Function of the Psychiatric Social 

aggre tas 33, Mar. 1959, pp. 21—_ Discusses the cycle of family life and Worker in a Private Residential 


the family and religion, government, School for Mentally Retarded Chil- 
Woops, SISTER FRANCES JEROME. The law, economic factors, education, and dren.” American Journal of Men- 


American .Family System. New social welfare. An annotated bibli- 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1959. ography follows each chapter. 
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Table 5.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Estimated number of employers ' and workers and amount 
of earnings in covered employment, for specified period, 1940-58 * 


{Data corrected to May 29, 1959. Beginning 1951, annual data include self-employment; quarterly data exclude self-employment and, after 1954, agricultural labor. 
Beginning 1955, estimates are preliminary] 























} a a ee open Total earnings in covered 
| Employers W ee laxable earnings ¢ eat in | | employment ® 
Year and quarter yy earings? || npr 
| (in thousands) | @Uring period | Total Average _ | Curing period *| Total Average 
(in thousands) | (in millions) | per worker | (in thousands) (in millions) per worker 
ol Sewanee — | ——— —| 
1940__- Serene SSO rey 2,500 35,393 $32,974 $932 35,393 | $35, 668 $1,008 
| So paetet en oar “3 A a 2,646 | 40,976 41,848 1,021 40,976 45,463 | 1,110 
eee eee ‘ a <a 2,655 | 46,363 52,939 1,142 46,363 58,219 } 1,256 
1900... ....-% : ‘ ie aie Seeee 2,394 47,656 62,423 | 1,310 47,656 69 , 653 1,462 
| RE: AS Ren: 2,469 46 296 64,426 1,392 | 46,296 73,349 | 1,584 
| EEE EST ORAL IRIAN 5 4 2,614 46,392 62,945 | 1,357 | 46,392 71,560 | 1,543 
ae paws snlinaiteiguididhdia satel 3,017 48,845 69,088 | 1,414 48,845 79,260 | 1,623 
|. on ae saint <a ie acai incre sft Saal 3,246 48 ,908 78,372 1,602 | 48 , 908 92,449 | 1,890 
1948. . - ; ‘ sal kin Soi 908 i ee ate 3,298 49,018 84,122 | 1,716 49,018 102,255 2,086 
1949. - eS Baie SRSA OS .| 3,316 46,796 | 81,808 | 1,748 46,796 99 , 989 2,137 
1950. - SEMEN SATA SOS. eo: 3.345 48,283 87,498 | 1,812 | 48,283 109,804 2,274 
RT i ER RRC Ee | 4,440 | 58,120 120,968 | 2/081 | 58,120 148,000 72,550 
_. ee eee éuae haan kee 4,450 | 59,576 128,724 | 2,161 | 59,576 161,000 72,700 
eae bhp ease ei Pes 4,350 | 60,839 136,003 2,235 60,839 173,000 72,840 
ME idisieek... Jenene EPR ONIES Ip $,350 | 59,610 133,588 2,241 59,610 172,000 * 2,890 
1955 pace te sass ms tok leant a Siete 5,000 65,400 158,000 7 2,420 65,400 196,000 | 7 3,000 
EE ree eee RED Ea a 5,100 68 ,600 171,000 | 7 2,490 | 68 ,600 216,000 | 73,150 
ES Sp eee ee 5,100 72,000 | 182,000 | 7 2,530 | 72,000 233,000 | 73,240 
Bat cacasteeenenaen sets eisai hy acta nan ted | 5,100 72,000 | 183,000 | 72,540 | 72,000 235,000 73,260 
1949 | | 
January-March. -_...........-- EdaaG eee 2,639 38,162 23,376 | 613 | 38,162 24,254 636 
Po 2 See ‘pleciakores | 2,693 38,591 | 22,571 | 585 38,864 24,570 632 
eS aE ee ee 2,697 | 38,333 20,160 526 39,601 24,971 631 
October-December ._-.---.-.-..------.---2---- 2692 | 34,529 | 15,701 | 455 | 39,477 | 26,194 664 
j | 
1950 
I Oia o es nacccwn Spbidenanad 2,671 37,393 | 23,490 } 628 | 37,393 24,316 650 
Aveil-Tune-............... FE IS 5 are 2.766 39,264 24,052 | 613 | 39,557 | 26,210 663 
BS 2,768 40,486 | 2 ga 553 | 41,923 | 28,165 672 
CORIO “EOORIAIIOE 65 cs cw ccnccécnuconcucq 2,741 35,609 | 17,574 494 41,792 31,113 744 
1951 | | 
January-March See Feet ere pee es AEN 3,552 | 43,908 | 30 ,336 691 | 43,908 31,000 7710 
| ee re 3,658 45,483 30,693 | 675 | 45,718 33,000 7 720 
July-September ae area ia aeecotiad 3,635 45,693 27,815 | 609 | 46,778 | 33,000 7710 
a 3,638 41,846 22,702 | 543 46,107 | 35,000 7 760 
} 
1952 
su SON 5S dedeg renee teen oa eb wc 3,595 45,145 33,159 734 45,145 34,000 7750 
April-June ___._-- maniekece BERS 4 Sea 3,690 46,659 32,627 699 46 ,903 | 35,000 7 750 
July-September. -.............- : ate oral 3,663 46,772 29,166 624 48,082 | 36,000 7750 
October-December. ___- ERE oi 3 IF | 3,640 42,630 24,067 | 565 47 ,697 39,000 7820 
1953 | | 
January-March. .-......-- eta ceu 3,590 | 46,951 36,382 | 775 46,951 | 37,000 7790 
April-June_____- penis ' - 3,662 | 48,220 35,963 | 746 48,497 | 39,000 7 800 
July-September _-_______-- : wckiade ee 22 3,654 $7 ,637 30,864 | 648 | 49,187 | 39,000 7790 
October-December _- eat eal ae ies 3,652 41,353 22,824 | 552 48,046 | 41,000 | 7 850 
| | 
1954 
January-March. -__- ores ie ee 3,620 | $5,984 35,813 | 779 15,984 | 37,000 | 7 800 
tlds 8 cee nte dake dciuaieteien 3,726 46,790 35,084 | 750 47,115 38,000 7310 
July-September _____- Ci Sere fer Ss 3,715 46), 250 30,058 650 47,972 38,000 7790 
October-December ----- aenaceoks 3,768 | 40 , 292 22,598 | 561 46,984 | 41.000 7870 
1955 | 
January-March. .--_..........-- ed 3,830 46,700 38,053 | 815 46,700 | 39,000 7 840 
Avet-Jane...............- Ar 3,951 48,400 | 38.776 801 | 48600 | 41,000 7 840 
July-September _________- ‘ 3,948 49 300 35,621 723 | 50,500 43,000 7 850 
October-December __- ’ 3,985 44,800 | 28,054 626 | 50,000 | 46,000 7 920 
1956 
P| ee Tene 3,976 19,100 43,031 876 | 49,100 44,000 7 900 
April-June_-____- of 4,055 50,800 | 42,547 838 51,100 45,000 7 $80 
July-September ____-- ~— ; E 4,052 50,900 36,811 723 52,400 47,000 7 900 
October-December________.___- : = 4,063 45,700 28,958 634 51,900 49,000 7940 
1957 
January-March. .-.......-. EET Lr eee 4,030 53,000 47 ,662 7 900 53,000 49,000 7 920 
Aorr-eee. .. ....<..... = : sou, 4,153 54,000 46, 364 7 860 54,500 50,000 7 920 
July-September ________- _ pateeeiass $4,085 54,000 39, 500 7 730 56,000 51,000 7910 
October-December __ __- aa tere ee 4,080 47 ,000 29, 200 620 54,500 52,000 7 950 
1958 
January-March -- -__- one ie baka eect 4,030 52,000 47,600 920 52,000 49,000 7 940 
April-June--_........- aa ee 4,170 53,000 45,700 860 53,500 50,000 7 930 
July-September ___.__.._-_-_____- 4,160 53,000 40 ,000 7 750 55,000 51,000 7 930 


1 Annual data represent number of different employers filing returns for year; 


‘ yet able ee roy was $3,000 through 1950; for 1951-54 it was $3,600; beginning 1955 
quarterly data, number of returns for quarter. A return may relate to more it is $4, 
than 1 establishment if employer operates several separate establishments but 


‘ at ol earnings in excess of taxable limit. 
reports for concern as a whole. 5 Includes workers with earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. 
? Excludes joint coverage under sg railroad retirement and old-age, survivors, 6 Includes earnings in excess of annual taxable limit. 
and disability insurance program 7 Rounded to nearest $10. 


3 Represents reported workers with taxable earnings. Annual limit on tax- 
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Table 6.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 
benefits, by State, — 1959 3 





| 
Weeks of unemploy- 


Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 





| 
| sniinesiacleibiagamintadeaddiiih 



































Average 
| Nonfarm | All types of er ment 3 Total unemployment | weekly 
Region and State Pp . ee a ee ee ae ‘ ea ee Fs Ul 
| ments unemploy- 
| = ‘ ; : Tot. , Average ment 3 
| Total? | Women Total Women Weeks — weekly Weeks Average 
| com- oan 4 - number of com- | weekly 
| pensated ps bene- | pensated payment 
ficiaries 
: | " | | | 
| Eee Ae eee | 520, 230 1,098, 589 | 426,835 248, 290 | 2, 862,716 ,915,777 | $218, 437,896 } 1,708,131 6,927,828 $30,02 | § 1,792, 861 
Region I: | | 
Connecticut. ............. | 7,991 | 22,726 11,237 160,500 60 , 204 152,580 5,255,315 | 34,677 145,797 35.19 | 34,918 
Maine__ =a ee 1,469 | 9, 964 6,249 91,724 | 35,789 | 73,502 1,540,091 16,705 68 ,909 21.34 20,360 
Massachusetts... ___. 13,923 | 47,187 | 27,686 | 334,073 138,494 308, 274 9,012,899 70 ,062 263, 520 31.54 72,357 
New Hampshire________ 1,178 | 5,297 | 4,407 35,609 15,508 | 28,245 673,018 6,419 | 25,901 24.80 7,893 
Rhode Island_______- eee 1,709 12,469 | 7,823 67,081 33,241 62,304 | 1,712,265 | 14,160 | 56,034 | 28.71 | 14,696 
eS aaa 943 1,612 | 727 16,849 5,708 15,486 358 ,089 | 3,520 | 14,663 | 23.56 | 3,492 
Region II: | | 
al pe: OETA 11,094 53,537 26,983 417,162 | 203,919 | 403 ,298 12,683,131 91,659 | 358 , 466 32.47 92,654 
. eee 71,605 195,285 | 86,148 1,289,448 | 539,004 | 1,219,313 40,290,812 277,117 1,107,993 | 34.64 281,297 
Puerto Rico__._...-...--- 3,950 | 681 | 198 9,732 | 3,044 1,019 | 25,810 232 1,012 ae 
Virgin Islands__________- 238 | 3 0 17 | 0 | 12 238 3 12 F080 f-25<. 2... 
Region III: | | | | | 
EE 646 | 2,586 613 | 17,132 | 4,496 | 19,300 606 ,090 4,386 | 18,058 | 32.14 3,826 
District of Columbia-.-__- 5,458 2,970 1,002 | 27,215 | 10,099 25,217 665, 406 5,731 | 24,628 26.63 5,983 
| eee 5,636 22,097 10,607 | 166,155 | 59,541 160,232 | 4,556,835 36,416 148,488 29.20 35,026 
North Carolina._.-______- 12,173 30. 134 | 16,577 175,934 | 83,707 168,232 | 3,237,381 38,235 156, 296 19.79 40,328 
Pennsylvania.__._.._____- 23,106 | 115,112 45,927 961,596 | 321,455 936 ,311 26,118,972 212,798 | 864,516 | 28.79 213,139 
| RC aaa 7,291 10,561 | 3,502 87,826 27,675 77,467 1,748,277 17,606 | 73,526 | 23.10 19,151 
West Virginia... ......_- 2,550 13,508 | 1,310 139,362 | 16,095 121,594 2,686,051 27,635 115,387 | 21.58 | 31,322 
Region IV: | } 
eS eee 8,468 16,852 4,798 124,213 | 33,083 95,602 | 2,092, 236 21,728 92,116 22.15 27,605 
Set eae | 9,403 21,863 5,932 | 106,696 31,047 | 64,459 | 1,596,194 14,650 | 60,962 25.27 24,026 
Goorge........... ee | 10,848 17,379 8,223 | 117,575 | 55,682 | 96,067 | 2,164,397 | 21,833 89,170 23.20 | 27,438 
Mississippi --..-........- 7,678 10,733 | 3,437 | 69,635 17,789 | 52,026 | = 1,154,427 11,824 48,568 | 22.70 | 15,475 
South Carolina: _._______- 6,736 10,134 | 4,077 | 61,600 26,307 | 48,261 | 1,026,114 | 10,968 | 44,405 | 21.76 13,720 
——e peor eae 9,020 16,501 6,452 153,436 53,527 130,597 | 2,744,965 29,681 | 120,058 21.62 | 33,957 
egion V: j | 
ee | §,722 14,370 4,117} 131,384 34,274 | 96,879 2,548,447 22,018 | 88,797 | 27.30 | 29,479 
TS ee | Uae 44,008 9,421 385,670 | 81,274 | 334, 583 11,575,732 76,042 322,834 | 35.22 | 80,084 
SR eee | 22,413 36,747 12,101 307,130 89,712 | 277,541 8,470,551 | 63,078 262,236 31.52 | 66,140 
Region VI | | 
eee ee | 20,961 46,203 18,950 398 ,571 152,215 402,352 11,479,409 91,444 | 361, 283 29.65 89,167 
Lael 6,562 23,325 8,775 141,521 47,330 | 135,074 | 3,677 , 230 30,699 121,468 | 28.47 30,983 
Eee | 9,093 10,965 3,931 | 166,171 | 38,928 | 144,278 3,942,701 | 32,790 135,668 | 27.92 | 35,600 
i ETE | 8,365 10,795 2,571 | 109,291 26,259 95,838 | 3,244, 466 21,781 | 85,925 | 34.47 | 22,073 
Region VII: | 
_. eres eS 4,566 2,256 | 38,996 15,850 | 35,557 | 859,918 8,081 | 31,562 25.30 8,372 
Ee eee | 10,061 5,742 1,562 39,289 12,290 | 39,839 | = 1,116,768 | 9,054 37,474 | 28.52 8,622 
ee ieee | 8,703 25,300 12,351 142,345 50,741 | 110,686 | 2,790,386 | 25,156 94,902 | 27.39 31,452 
SS Se 6,240 —1,895 981 22,472 7,536 22,073 591 ,399 5,017 21,060 28.08 4,283 
North Dakota--_.....__-- 2,639 736 145 20,209 1,857 | 16,989 461,975 | 3,861 15,752 27.79 3,254 
South Dakota_._______- 2,755 534 216 5,854 1,655 5,614 | 137,261 | 1,276 5,155 25.32 | 1,268 
Region VIII: 
SE ee 7,147 11,401 3,745 74,523 | 19,842 | 46,189 | 917,671 10,498 42,706 20.36 | 16,258 
Louisiana.___________ ao 7,022 | 16,858 2,975 130,930 | 21,934 | 137,700 | 4,039 ,999 31,295 128 ,835 30.00 | 29,096 
Oklahoma. Peace ap 14,190 | 9,332 3,045 | 71,972 | 25,244 59,522 | 1,435,683 13,528 | 54,742 | 26.26 | 15,865 
eee Pappas ous 46,901 32,859 8,302 | 229,971 | 65,015 | = 213,885 | = 5,025,015 48,497 202,416 | 23.95 52,402 
Region IX: | | | 
Colorado. ____- sia 8 , 265 4,358 | 1,060 34,341 9,941 | 33,906 | 1,019,433 | 7,706 31,104 30.98 7,405 
| a ee 5 3,329 3,184 | 813 41,567 | 12,054 | 45,897 | 1,225,807 | 10,431 45,897 26.71 8,467 
New Mexico_____-____- 4,226 3,558 | 490 21,788 | 3,944 15,647 | 386,788 | 3,556 15,755 25.26 | 4,199 
OS ee 3,499 3,388 | S31 | 24,780 8,961 19,479 | 595 ,633 | 4,427 17,378 30.92 | 5,428 
_ "a 1,377 1,104 215 13,460 2,72: 12,571 | 457 196 2,857 11,278 36.93 | 2,750 
Region X: | | | 
Arizona__ a ee 6,497 | 5,450 | 1,231 32,423 | 8,234 25 ,037 738 ,922 | 5,690 23,760 | 29.92 7,003 
Sees. :c............. 38,552 103 ,073 33,077 | 718,447 | 262,726 | 638,144 20,525,697 | 145,033 | 601,354 | 32.75 | 157,402 
Hawali......_..__- mA 727 1,702 | 601 | 12,822 6,245 | 11,706 281,025 2,660 | 8,71 | 27.65 (’) 
| eR 2,764 2,449 | 612 15,641 | 4,857 | 16,332 | 591,523 3,712 15,144 7.20 3,337 
Region XI: | | | | | 
_ Sa eee 688 | 2,003 | 306 26, 263 3,222 | 27,476 986,958 | 6,245 26 , 896 36.05 (7) 
Mets ssiscase 4,930} 2,112 371 | 25,048 | 4,668 | 24,395 | 860,292 | 5,544 | 23,012 | 35.79 5,190 
ae 5,999 | 10,134 2,274 | 85,541 | 24,270 | 78,675 2,601,406 | 17,881 | 72,681 33.87 17,573 
Washington_-__________- 5 7,274 | 21,247 5,595 | 149,300 | 43 501 133,015 | 3,903,592 | 30,261 124,498 30.08 | 31,050 
‘Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 5 Includes 22 placements made during April in Guam. 
program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. 6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
: Excludes transitional claims. 7 Data not available. 
: Total, part-total, and partial. Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affil- 


* Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- iated State agencies. 
bined-wage plan. 
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Table 7.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, April 1958-April 1959 ! 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 


Aidto | } 








































Aid to dependent | Aid | | Aid 
children the to | | to the Gen 
saintly ll da hstaestt at ti _| perma- ' | Old- |depend- perma- a 
Year and Total ? Old-age l Aidto | nently oe Total | _ 28° ent | a nently A 
month , assistance Recipients the blind | and "Gaaaaae 4 | assist- | chil- blind d an 4 
Weseitian: (ose te totally wilt ance | dren totally eam ‘ 
: a | dis- (recip- | | dis- ‘ 
Total’ | Children abled ients) abled | 
| | 
| Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1958 - he RE Ae iP 2 at bi ga al _— — 
| | | 
ee Pee 2,465, 980 716,296 2,687,845) 2,057,926 107 ,898 304,862 ee —0.2 +1.7 +0.1;) +1.7) +0.4 
May. 2,464,344 725,007, 2,720,974; 2,082,899 108 ,144 309 , 486 ee —.1 +1.2 +.2 +1.5 —5.1 
June___- oe Ee 2,460, 299 728,255; 2,733,146) 2,092,216 108 ,336 312,585 418 ,000)_____- —.2 +.4 +.2 +1.0 —3.0 
oe 2,458,761) 729,338 2,737,453) 2,094,987 108 ,886 315,968 405,000;__.____- —.1 +.2 +.5 +1.1) —3.1 
pee, Pee eee 2,456,043 732,050 2,750,548 2,105,604 109,114 318,151 384,000} ......-- —.1 +.5 +.2) +.7) —5.2 
September___|________- 2,454,281 736,478 2,770,517, 2,121,925 109 ,342 320,516 381 , 000} _ i —.1 +.7 +.2 +.7 —.8 
October __. a Sea ; 2,455,358 741,501, 2,792,437| 2,139,700 109 , 594 322,974 386,000). ....... (®) +.8 +.2 +.8) +1.5 
November_._!_____- 2,452,775 746,271! 2,811,134, 2,154,928 109, 796 325, 294 393,000). .....-.. —.1 +.7 +.2 +.7| +1.8 
an eee 2,452,465 756,405 2,850,440! 2,185,225 109,831) 327 ,763 434,000! _______- (8) +1.4 @®) | +-8 +10.5 
1959 
January. 2,445,349 763,302, 2,878,317' 2,206,708 109,679 329,478 471,000 —.3 +1.0 — +.5 +8.4 
a: See See 2,438,513 769,230 2,901,512 2,224,949 109,470! 330 ,357 480 ,000)___.__-- —.3 +.8 —.2 +.3| +2.0 
i. a en 2,433,412 775,588 2,916,729 2,235,365 109, 261 331,304 480,000) __- a +.5 +.1 +.7) (© 
oe SOE AES es 2,431,157) 781,141) 2,940,205 2,253,310 109, 537) 335,114 449,000} __....-- —.2 +.5 (3) +.8| —6.4 
COT OE Peres: 5. a ee, Pere Aes... PS ere 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1958 . < — Rum b z : = eee ee _ = 
| | } | 
Se ucescs $285, 134 ,000| $150,981 , 895 $73,446, 282 $7,100,000) $18 , 467 , 430) $27 ,686 ,000 +0. 4) ~0.3| +38 (5) +1.5 +0.3 
aa 285,576,000) 151,317,552) 74,251,695 7,196,326] 18,695,143) 26,404,000 +.2 +.2) +1.1 0.1 +1.2 —4.6 
ee 284 , 969,000) 151,014,619) 74, 564 363 7,228,164} 18,969,310) 25,713,000 —.2 —.2 +.4 +.4) +1.5 —2.6 
a 283,170,000} 150,875,984 74,316,563 7,258,399} 18,998 , 787) 24,633 ,000 —.6 —.1) —.3 +.4| +.2 —4.2 
August 283, 110,000! 151,598 , 122 74,624,065 7,254,331) 19,199,930); 23,186,000 (8) +.5 +.4 —.] +1.1 —5.9 
September 285, 277,000) 151,647,823 76,051,105 7,324,068} 19,503,462) 23,385,000) +.8 @) | +1.9 +1.0) +1.6 +.9 
October. ’ 504,000) 155,463,614 77,737,527 7,402,577; 19,949,176) 24,778,000} -+2.5| +2.5) +2.2 +1.1 +2.3 +6.0 
November___| 293,578,000) 155,066,929 78,748,815 7,446,517) 20,057,128) 25,099,000) +.4 —.3) +1.3) +.6 +5 +1.3 
December....| 303,278,000) 157,341,932 80,631 , 860 7,500, 759| 20,513,738! 29,892,000! +3.3) +1.5 2.4! +.7 +.3}) +19.1 
1959 | | 
| 
January. .... 306,706,000 157,829,277 81,479,512 7,481,650, 20,742,481) 31,908,000 +1.1 +.3 +1.1 —.3 +1.1) +6.7 
February...) 308,068,000 156,534,017 82,697,672 7,467,170| 20,903,352 32,557,000 +.4 —.8 +1.5 —.2 +.8 +2.0 
March 7__... 310,675,000 156,570,470 83,651,489 7,523,815, 21,091,642, 33,203,000 +.8 +.1 +1.7 +1.1 +1.6 +2.0 
Py Le 309,382,000 156,793,493 84,499,189 7,509,640 21,234,163 30,767,000 —.4 () +.1 —.4 +.2 —7.3 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 4 Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage change based on data for 


ject to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 
data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 

3 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 


determining the amount of assistance. 


52 States. 


ments. 
data excluding Illinois. 


5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Except for general assistance, data for Illinois understated for March and 
overstated for April because of administrative change in the proce: 
Percentage changes for the special types of public assistance 


of pay- 
on 





(Continued from page 24) 


tal Deficiency, Vol. 63, Mar. 1959, 

pp. 903-911. $3. 

DaviEs, STANLEY POWELL, and Ecos, 
KATHARINE G. The Mentally Re- 
tarded in Society. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1959. 
248 pp. $5.50. 

Considers current facilities for re- 
habilitation of the mentally retarded 
through family care, modern institu- 
tional care, community programs, 
vocational training and employment, 
and special school programs. 

Hitz, ArtHour S. “The Status of Men- 
tal Retardation Today—with Em- 
phasis on Services.” Exceptional 
Children, Vol. 25, Mar. 1959, pp. 
298-299. 50 cents. 

KirK, SAMUEL A., and others. Early 
Education of the Mentally Re- 


Bulletin, July 1959 


tarded: An Experimental Study. 

Urbana: University of Illinois 

Press, 1958. 216 pp. $6. 

Effect of preschool training on the 
social and mental development of 
mentally retarded children. 


“Prevention of Juvenile Delinquency,” 
edited by Helen L. Witmer. Annals 
of the American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, Vol. 322, 
Mar. 1959, entire issue. $2. 

A group of papers, by experts in the 
field, that consider the problem of 
delinquency prevention and describe 
treatment and preventive measures. 
SMITH, ROMAINE V., and HAartTForp, 

Rosert J. “A Social Group Work 

Program in an Institution for the 

Mentally Retarded.” American 

Journal of Mental Deficiency, Vol. 

63, Mar. 1959, pp. 897-902. $3. 

Experience of the Fort Wayne State 


School in developing a social group 

work program. 

WILLIAMS, HarRoLp M., and WALLIN, 
J. E. Watuiace. Education of the 
Severely Retarded Child: A Bibli- 
ographical Review. (Office of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, 1959, No. 12.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1959. 26 pp. 15 cents. 

YOUNGHUSBAND, EILEEN L. “The Di- 
lemma of the Juvenile Court.” So- 
cial Service Review, Vol. 33, Mar. 
1959, pp. 10-20. $2.25. 

Some of the problems faced by 
juvenile courts in the United States 
and the United Kingdom. 


Health and Medical Care 


ApTon, ADOLPH A. The Handicapped: 
A Challenge to the Non-Handi- 
capped. New York: The Citadel 
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Table 8.—Amount of vendor payments for medical care for recipients of public assistance, by program and State, April 
‘ 1 











: ‘ Aid to the nee 
State Old-age assistance | Aid ——— nt Aid to the blind |. permanently and ue neral 
. totally disabled | —-*SsiStanes 
| | 

eS ec $20 ,659 , 279 $4,955,359 $539 , 058 $3 , 334,031 | 2 $8,579,000 
DNR et cb scan nan snctnsbbbbebctunnwencase pocakepadue 1,900 729 24 280 | 5 
ERS ESE eee ae oe so sire mame iain ares wipe ms ps mabe si wastes Dee oes ee eel —: (3) | 444,177 
SE Sr repepe eae Sa ieiaie 294,410 29,383 9,102 S| a 
i a Ga RD Sai ghaetnaenomnns twist 1,576,572 | 962,121 | 84,702 Be 72,059 
RN i a i ers See pina tein 709,491 45,725 3,008 14,389 78,385 
Connecticut -- ___- SR a 270,036 152,187 6,240 90,468 | (®) 
Delaware...........-.---- Simian ond cecmxbioson : sa ipeal é 1,367 | a wate tae 
District of Columbia 25,015 | 424 84 12,250 | 800 
Sa oo |S Re aoe eed 4,451 a oe 
eee 8,346 | 33,969 602 ear ean 
EE Ee ee ee eee 8,457 |. Ee 100 582 | eR deere 
TY ae 2,093,143 462,751 | 58,750 374,510 4 580,689 
SN eae t  Gikcnndeienscnihbbiannsinetdnaaknabcne 495,741 131,101 | 27,149 ) 4 310,398 
eS a ee ee ee oe ee ee ee er 171,229 | 50,274 | 6,202 ( 4 223,547 
Kansas DI ie th pie ian ici orinns een neDatim in sadacnta toenpenialin te eRe a 344,249 | 85,299 | 6,314 63,114 62,948 
a seis OR toaiessrsmamn vs chitin nn eee eis 222,676 8,759 3,177 48,075 | 4,197 
Maine EE ee eee 132,231 16,836 4,640 21,492 472,948 
oe Cs elckiuh par ei Cami eaaecinenminn 90, 268 67,023 1,988 15,407 |... ee aN 
Massachusetts_______- fe a Se ee ee 3,254,739 193,789 15,347 | 541,092 187,083 
Ss. 2 eae 466,351 | 82,944 8,381 | 27,403 257,052 

| } | 

dc ckeeemawacnennnacineneeaue 1, 466, 223 178 , 229 30, 268 8,947 | 335 , 221 
i i i i agen wamehRnismmminwisiii | 2,061 29 946 509 | 4 206,072 
RI EEE ee ed So eo ea a deanienucn 313,909 9,302 26,542 30,594 | 4 27,167 
eee RS eer: See Le reer atte | 1,020 (3) (3) 
Cg 0 ee ee eee 78,778 16,621 2,757 11,758 | (5) 
_. . . {oie eee 616,240 | 69,345 | 204 | 129,786 | 209 ,325 
SE EE ee een 2 See eee 112,850 | 56,696 | 2,652 | 26,609 14,240 
oS eo clan pu mainacdceennnaunese 2,681,919 1,207,720 | 106,038 | 1,120,849 | 292,655 
De Oe i tone iancknone 46,342 24,493 | 4,734 | 26,135 | 4 240,806 
PE I oO aoa Naiccsdmannabnkwitetnibehncecsn 194,804 24,814 | 1,479 | 34,398 | 424,247 
a ee et eS ee ee ee ae 741,942 159 ,000 | 25,696 84,479 41,611,575 
I 8 sg oh ts . al en eee ee 19,782 93,282 | (5) 
I ee i Ad 369 , 221 50,843 2,431 91,513 65,396 
I Sa SS Igo oe caanainawieuis naa wl 155,466 205,065 21,550 68,532 2,751 
I ies a 83,976 72,097 762 36,624 489,512 
SS Se a ee ean (EE Wee ae Se Meee Ue cone tne, eee eae 46,905 
Se a ee See ee ene Eeeeets. ee eee ee) eee eee r, Spee tee Se i 4 116,403 
I Ree Se I a Ot ee cemaeende 147,602 | 41,452 4,909 35,095 en 
ng tenn Atetiedtnlsdebeshd 41,551 31,414 848 | 10, 580 2,401 
I a Sd es hte a a tle 1 297 | 124 5 51 130 
LE, © ce ea eee 47,925 | eee 2,497 14,064 411,601 
Na SRR ies Sa Se rc aire ear ater ee eee 659,268 | 204,011 8,768 95,220 190,629 
I Bo i en sean 79,028 | 81,646 5,032 15,568 419,973 
Rs tet aaa eke nei te RT WS ia Se aa 1,420,552 | 190,477 27,470 106,929 253 ,034 
2 Bee SS ae, a eee ene eerie 36,165 8 ,667 1,040 6,900 24 696 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were not 


ments made without Federal participation. 


reported. 


2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for medical 
care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and reporting 
these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 


assistance. 
5 Data not available. 


3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 
4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 


6 Except for general assistance, data overstated because of administrative 
change in the processing of payments. 





Press, 1959. 124 pp. $3. 

The problems of the physically 
handicapped in childhood, adoles- 
cence, and adulthood and some solu- 
tions. 

Civic, Miriam. ‘‘Medical Care: 
Changes in Consumer Spending.” 
Conference Board Business Record, 
Vol. 16, Mar. 1959, pp. 150-154. 
Points out the impact of health in- 

surance plans on spending for hos- 

pital and physician’s services and for 

medicines and appliances, 1948—57. 

“Financing Medical Care for the Aged 
—I. The Problem of the Federal 
Government,” by Franz Goldmann; 
“II. Public Welfare Viewpoint,” by 
Mary S. Weaver; “III. Viewpoint 
of Organized Medicine,’ by Henry 
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W. Holle; “IV. The Hospital View- 
point,’ by James P. Dixon; and 
“Vv. A Voluntary Health Insurance 
Viewpoint,” by J. F. Follmann, Jr. 
American Journal of Public Health 
and the Nation’s Health, Vol. 49, 
Feb. 1959, pp. 161-185. $1.25. 

A symposium that explores the 
problem and indicates solutions. 
HEALTH INSURANCE INSTITUTE. A Pro- 

file of the Health Insurance Public: 

A Nationwide Study of the Pattern 

of Health Insurance Coverage, Pub- 

lic Attitudes and Knowledge. New 

York: The Institute, 1959. 44 pp. 
MEYER, HENRY J., and Borcatta, Ep- 

GAR F. An Experiment in Mental 

Patient Rehabilitation—Evaluating 

a Social Agency Program. New 


York: Russell Sage Foundation, 

1959. 114 pp. $2.50. 

A report on the rehabilitation of 
posthospitalized mental patients. 


REDKEY, HENRY. Rehabilitation Cen- 
ters Today: A Report on the Oper- 
ations of 77 Centers in the United 
States and Canada, prepared in co- 
operation with the Conference of 
Rehabilitation Centers and pub- 
lished by the Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation. (Rehabilitation 
Service Series, No. 490.) Washing- 
ton: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1959. 
230 pp. $1. 

Part 1 describes the medical, psy- 
chological, social, and vocational 
services of the rehabilitation centers 
and considers planning, management, 


Social Security 
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Table 9.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money pepmnanen and 


Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent 
children (per recipient) 


average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, April 1959} 


Aid to the blind 


Aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled 








| Vendor Vendor 
State | Money pay- Money | pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- ments All 
assist- | ments for assist- ments | for assist- 
ance? | to recip- med- ance? | torecip-| med- ance 2 
| ients 3 ical ients? | ical 
care 2 | care 2 
Total, 53 States 4__ $64.49 $56.45 $8.50 $28.74 $27.12 | $1.69 $68. 56 
Alabama........-.- 43.66 43.65 .02 7.03 7.03 | 01 35.06 
I oso a coe waicadadauses 48.39 43.19 5.24 15.73 | 14.81 .93 53.37 
California. ____- oh aki aaa 84.03 78.16 6.00 46.27 42.68 3.78 103.43 
Colorado.........- ee 97.14 83.40 13.75 32.53 | 30.86 1.67 77.66 | 
Cemmeeee... -.. 2c5..-<..........4¢ SO 92.10 18.00 | 48.35 | 41.95 6.40 105.54 
|) 5 ee ee TS 2) he MR Pam ER Be §) Yom does 71.06 
District of Columbia______________- 55.82 50.41 7.69 28.32} 28.29 .03 57.7 
Florida- x oer 53.64 50.58 ok | ee eee Ss Se 58.62 
Hawaii- Pas ee wide uv 57.73 52.17 5. 56 34.39 | 31.07 3.32 67.17 
Tdane......-. . oie aor 63.97 62.87 | ee ES Bae Ree 68.98 
| 
Illinois_ ____- ? ; — | 70.98 46.79 26.70 41.12 37.81 3.35 76.68 
Indiana - - en ee a 58.35 42.65 16.67 | 27.94 25. 20 3.16 71.93 
es ad “ | 71.71 67.71 4.75 36.19 34.84 1.57 86.67 
Kansas. - .---- pees aS nee 77.43 66. 56 11.52 |} 35.95 32.36 3.84 82.36 
Se ee eee a mete 66.15 64.43 1.79 22.00 21.93 .09 76.08 
. ee ee ean 65.52 54.53 | 11.00 27.36 26.50 . 86 69.26 
Maryland._____- LE ee ee 63.28 53.97 | 9.31 28.02 26.10 1.92 64.42 
maeemnomuseces. _ ... ....-...<.....-- | 99.98 61.28 | 39.30 45.90 42.10 .99 115. 48 
Michigan........__- ee ee 63.89 7.14 38.19 37.33 . 86 76.17 
bisa Sip orien caceinnnee | 83.17 54.18 | 30.17 44.04 38.98 5.44 93.37 
pe eee ; 63.44 63.16 | . 28 33.25 33.25 (8) 72.34 
weweesnn.........- ee ie 67.43 48.00 19.84 28.06 27.32 -87 83.24 
aaa eateamecn ae 67.32 61.34 Mj ee Se cee ee ee, | ee ae 96.10 
New Hampshire _--____- RRS 70.50 55.21 15.32 41.22 37.31 3.91 73.84 
lf. . eee 87.56 60.99 | 32.21 46.16 44.88 1.93 82.33 
New Merico...........- eel 63.18 52.47 10.71 31.07 29.01 2.07 63.66 
i aa ; : 100.95 73.20 | 30.89 42.26 37.88 4.61 107.00 
North Carolina_ = = z 39.20 38.28 .92 18.94 18.71 .23 51.67 
i ene 81.34 57.81 | 26.06 38.68 35.44 3.80 73.89 
esc sie Bi i nee aad hw Stee wk 65.57 58.43 | 8.23 28.77 27.08 1.69 64. 87 
} 
I ae eae ae 76.39 65.95 | en” Sa ae) 2 ee 94.20 
_ SS ee See 78.93 60.13 20.40 39.27 38.14 2.25 81.99 
Pemeegreme.............. ee: 67.58 64. 46 | 3.12 30.45 29.30 1.14 62.05 
i eee A 73.87 61.90 | 12.00 35.52 31.13 4.39 74.49 
<a ee = 43.71 41.11 2.60 19.10 18.59 51 47.73 
J ares 66.48 61.49 | 4.99 36.69 34.20 2.50 70.31 
Virgin Islands_- ss 23.48 22.98 | 50 12.06 11.89 16 (*) 
Virginia __- ty mtbeicccas acacaciemneGeots 40.7§ 37.69 Sg eee Eee a CARE iA 45.82 
. SE SRS 88.61 76.37 12.43 45.59 40.84 4.78 100.07 
WN oo eee we 34.24 30.42 3.82 22.70 21.66 1.03 39.74 
Lo . — ae ee ee 78.63 43.58 38.28 45.31 40.53 5.69 80.29 
, RRR to ae ES 71.76 61.52 10.24 38.09 34.94 3.15 79.24 





1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay 
medical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. 
italics represent payments made without Federal participation. 
programs not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such 


p%yments were not reported. 


2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 


medical care, or both. 


3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 

















Figures in 
For State 


6 Less than 1 cent. 


| 


| | | 
| Vendor | 

















ly Vendor 
Money | pay- Money | _pay- 
pay- | ments All pay- ments 
ments for | assist- | ments | for 
| to recip- med- ance 2 to recip- med- 
ients 3 ical ients 3 | ical 
care ? | | care 2 
| | 
$63.87 | $4.92 $63.36 | $53.93 $9.95 
35.05 | 01 33.08 33.05 0g 
48.90 | 4.47 36.38 30.47 5.95 
97.59 Cf | ewe eee eS Bicone pee 
68.57 9.52 65.73 63.15 2.57 
85.54 20.00 131.00 89.00 42.00 
66. 28 Sf ee eee Se eee 
57.36 .35 63.92 60.73 4.77 
56.91 1.75 59.18 55.88 3.65 
60.48 6.69 71.51 65.85 5.66 
68.41 .57 70.00 69.41 59 
59.55 18.45 79.07 59.70 20.52 
59. 26 14.08 (8) (5) (5) 
83.34 4.25 (5) (5) (5) 
72. 56 10.27 81.92 68.01 14.91 
75.00 1.23 53.73 50.66 3.17 
59. 26 10.00 70.93 58.97 12.00 
59.91 4.51 63.60 60.73 2.88 
109. 43 7.23 116.83 66. 36 53.58 
71.59 4.59 85.42 78.74 6.68 
67.45 27.07 61.01 57.65 4.14 
69.80 2.54 70.77 70.42 34 
55.36 28.30 71.54 52.01 19.74 
90.07 6.04 (5) (5) (5) 
62.54 11.30 86.98 57.20 30.07 
82.64 -22 95.22 75.75 22.28 
56.83 6.84 69.04 56.90 12.14 
83.09 26.08 99.90 73.40 29.09 
50.90 -94 45.37 43.89 1.48 
60.51 15.25 91.13 61.81 32.7: 
57.93 6.95 67.97 59.78 8.18 
83.70 10.50 85.47 74.97 10.50 
75.21 8.65 84.43 71.27 17.68 
60.83 1.23 58.96 54.59 4.36 
68.49 6.00 80.96 66.98 14.00 
46.03 1.70 47.72 43.02 4.70 
66.29 4.02 71.96 67.05 4.91 
(7) (7) 25.43 24.93 . 50 
43.7 2.04 46.70 44.40 2.33 
88.52 11.66 103.31 87.93 15.68 
35.00 4.74 35.72 33.62 2.10 
55.37 26.98 115.54 38.27 81.69 
63.94 15.29 76.20 63.23 12.97 





for other than medical care. 
payments. See tables 10-13 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 

5 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

















Averages based on number of cases receiving 


7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 





and operation; part 2 reports in de- 
tail on 65 centers; and part 3 lists the 
names and programs of 77 centers. 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EDUCA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
Service. Health Statistics from the 
U. S. National Health Survey: 
Series A-3—Concepts and Defini- 
tions in the Health Household-In- 
terview Survey. (Public Health 
Service Publication No. 584~A3.) 
Washington: U. S. Govt. Print. 
Off., 1958. 29 pp. 30 cents. 
“The design and content of the 
basic questionnaire, and preliminary 
definitions of terms used in statistical 


Bulletin, July 1959 


reports” for 1957-58. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, EpvUCcA- 
TION, AND WELFARE. PUBLIC HEALTH 
Service. Health Statistics from the 
U. S. National Health Survey: 
Series B-8 — Persons Iniured by 
Class of Accident, United States, 
July 1957-June 1958. (Public 
Health Service Publication No. 584— 
B8.) Washington: U. S. Govt. 
Print. Off., 1959. 66 pp. 40 cents. 
“Statistics on the number of per- 

sons injured, class of accident, and 

days of disability due to injuries by 
age, sex, residence, family income, 
and major activity.” 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
oF Lasor Stanparps. State Work- 
men’s Compensation Laws: A Com- 
parison of Major Provisions. Wash- 
ington: U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 
1958. 24 pp. Processed. 

WoRLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION. Expert 
Committee on Medical Rehabilita- 
tion: First Report. (World Health 
Organization Technical Report, 
Series No. 158.) Geneva: The Or- 
ganization, 1958. 52 pp. 60 cents. 
Basic principles and aims of medi- 

cal rehabilitation, needs of the handi- 

capped, and program planning and 
service organization. 
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Table 10.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and pay- 
ments to recipients, by State, April 1959! 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





Ve , 
Payments to Percentage change from— 
































recipients 

Num- i 

State oda | Maxch 1959 April 1958 
ients Total | Aver- t.. 2-2 ee See ee 

amount | age ; 
— Amount “ber |Amount 
| 
| 

Total ?___..]2,431,157/$156, 793,493] $64.49)? —0.2) (4) $1.3) 3+3.9 
eee 101,848] 4,447,126] 43.66) +.1 +0.44 —1.3} +411.3 
Alaska_____- 1,475 $88,711] 60.14, —.5 —.4) —4.3 —6.5 
ee cs 13,838 790,920} 57.16) —.1 —.3) —1.7 +1.7 
. See 56,171] 2,718,117] 48.39) —.1 (8) +1.1} +10.8 
Calif_.......] 262,762] 22,079,850] 84.03} —.2 —.1] —1.3 —1.3 
ee. a 51,604] 5,013,063} 97.14) —.7 +2.4) —1.2 +3.9 
Se 15,002 1,651,660} 110.10 —.4 +1.1 —.8 +1.8 
| ee 1,457 71,663} 49.19} —1.4 —1.2| —5.6 —5.8 
ae 3,254 181,650} 55.82) —.3 —13.0) +4.7 +3.0 
Fla _-e-| 70,049] 3,757,334] 53.64) +.2 $1.1] +1.3 +.8 
Ga__.....-..] 98,181] 4,671,026} 47.58] (”) —.1} +.3]) +410.2 
Hawali__.... 1,501 86,654] 57.73 +.7 +.5| —2.2 +9.7 
LO oe 7,686 491,650] 63.97 —.6 —.2) —4.0 +1.4 

Ill.8......._..] 78,400] 5,565,022] 70.98)... __- Sit! ES | 
Ind_.........] 29,741] 1,735,490] 58.35, —.6 —2.1) —3.3 —.8 
lowa__.__...| 36,073} 2,586,703] 71.71) ( +2.44 —3.3 +3.0 
Kans -e-| 29,882] 2,313,765) 77.43) —.4 +.7| —3.7 +2.4 
3 ES, &.. 57,103} 2,475,863} 43.36) +.4 +.2)  —.8! +411.3 
ES 124,604] 8,242,389] 66.15) —.1 —.1] +.4 +4.9 
Maine.____.. 12,021 787,581] 65.52 —.1 +2.9} —1.6 +15.7 
_ * aaa a8 9,699 613,731] 63.28}  —.1 #11.1) +.1] 421.3 
Mass. ....... 82,810] 8,278,985} 99.98} —.5 +1.5| —2.7 —.6 
Mich._......] 65,320] 4,639,691] 71.03} —.4 +.3} —2.5 +.3 
Minn_ 48,591] 4,041,552} 83.17) —.1 —2.3} —.1 +4.5 
{aes 80,739} 2,352,883} 29.14) (7) | —.1 —.2 —2.9 
aS 120,062} 6,702,659) 55.83) —.3| or —2.7 —.4 
Mont. ._-_... 7,418 470,616} 63.444 —.4) (7) —7.1 —4.5 
Nebr_._.....] 15,823] 1,066,981] 67.43 —.5| -1.7| —4.1 +1.6 
a ts oo 2,605 175,368] 67.32) —.2} —.2) +.7 —.7 
ee 5,141 362,435} 70.50 “5 —.8) —3.5 +.2 
oe ae 19,129) 1,674,922) 87.56) —.2| (6) | —.4 +6.7 
N. Mex..... 10,538 665,774] 63.18} +.3) +1.9) +3.0) +21.5 
_ * eS 86,809] 8,763,411] 100.95) —.4 —.6| —2.8 +4.5 
OE SS S: 50,372] 1,974,599] 39.20) (7) | —1.8} —.8 +5.4 
N, Dak... 7,476 608,127} 81.34) —.4 —4.0} —1.7 —.6 
ars. 90,110} 5,908,663] 65.57) —.7! —.9| —.8 +.3 
7 oe 91,941] 7,023,626} 76.39) —.1) .3| —1.7 +8.5 
Ones... 3.2 18,100} 1,428,719] 78.93) —.6) —4.5) +.9 +.8 
Race. os 49,866] 3,369,886] 67.58} +.3] +.2| +1.5| +33.8 
yf Sa 40,546 331,203} 8.17) (*) +.2| —2.6 -1.7 
_h, ae 6,998 516,935} 73.87) —.2 —.3| —3.3 +1.4 
i: ES 34,215] 1,300,359) 38.01 —.3/ —.5| —4.1 —3.5 
8. Dak_._..- 9,335 540,256] 57.87) —.9| —.1} —4.4 +6.8 
er 56,770 2,481,491) 43.71 —.1 +.6 —.4 +12.6 
| ESS 223,637/ 11,638,842) 52.04; —.1 —.1 —.5}) +10.0 
Utah- ‘ 8,320 553,133] 66.48] —.6 —.7| —4.5 -.1 
Vt - 5,897 335,726] 56.93} —.2 +.5| —4.2 +7.3 
f aa 594 13,945] 23.48} —.5 +.3) —4.0} +21.2 
ees 15, 262 622,516 40.79) —.2 —.1) —2.1) +10.4 
Wan... 53,052} 4,700,675} 88.61) —.6 —.5| —4.0 —.3 
Fa, 20,694 708,554) 34.24, —.4 +2.2) —3.6 —3.5 
Wis__.......] 37,105] 2,917,601] 78.63 —.7 —2.2) —2.7} +1.9 
a, eS 3,531 253,392| 71.76, —.2 +1.2| —3.9 —3.0 





! For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 3,928 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $347,375 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 8. 
* Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. Based on totals excluding data for Illi- 
nois. 

5In addition, supplemental payments of $19,239 from general assistance 
funds were made to 50 recipients. 

® Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Data overstated because of administrative change in the processing of 
payments. 
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Table 11.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, April 1959 } 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 


payments] 


ay Ss to 
Payments t Percentage change from— 

















recipients 
Numn- 
State ber of March 1959 April 1958 
recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- Pa toe ” 
amount age | | 
| Num- | Num- 
| ber |Amount) ber Amount 
Total 2____. 109,537, $7,509,640) $68.56 (°) ¢—0.4) *-+-1.6) 4-+-4.7 
nee 1,650 57,849} 35.06! —0.4 —.1) —2.0 —4.3 
Alaska... .-. 95 6,792) 71.49) (5) () (5) (*) 
URS caddnces 812 55,027) 67.77 +.9 +.2) +1.2 +6.9 
[ee 2,035 108,615} 53.37) (8) +1.3) +1.2 +9.0 
ot 14,117 1,460,088) 103.43) +.3 +.1] +2.7 +1.1 
te 316 24,540) 77.66) —.3 +.8) —3.4 —.4 
ee 312 32,928) 105.54! oO | —2.0} +1.6 +8.7 
| Sees 272! 19,329) 71.06 0 | +.8| +2.6 +1.4 
hs ae 237 13,679} 57.72; —2.1 —16.6 0 —10.0 
eee ES 2,538 148,774) 58.62 +.2 +.8) +1.2 +2.2 
| | 
i en 3,541 186,144; 52.57 +.3 +.1) +1.6 +10.9 
Hawaii--.--.-.- 9 6,045) 67.17) ©) () () () 
Idaho a. 174 12,003) 68.98) —3.3 —1.6 —.6 +5.9 
Tll.?_. aie 3,185!) oO ie SO a ey Sates oa ee 
| aaa 1,928 138,682) 71.93) +.2 +6.1 +6.0 +11.2 
ae | 1,458) 126,372) 86.67) —.1 2.9 +.1 +5.6 
SC ae | 615) 50,649) 82.36) —1.4 +.1) —1.4 +3.4 
| See 3,200! 140,782} 43.99) +.4 3) -1.8) 48.4 
EE SE 2,590 197,050) 76.08, (6) (8) +5.5 +8.4 
Maine.__.._- 464 32,136) 69.26 0 —.2) —1.1 +13.7 
Se 441 28,408) 64.42 0 +2.4. —3.7 +8.5 
= 2,122 245,043) 115.48 +.4 —6.7| +5.3 +2.9 
a 1,827 139,170] 76.17} —.7 —.7; +2.8 +8.5 
Minn_-_-_-_-_-- 1,118 104,392) 93.37) —1.1 —5.3 —.4 +.3 
Bewe....<--..- 5,858 225,008) 38.41; +.6 +.4) +10.2 +9.4 
_ _ 5,172) 336,180) 65.00 —.5 —.5) +1.6 +10.0 
Se 373 26,982) 72.34) —.8 +1.2} —6.5 —8.2 
Nebr....... | 938 78,079) 83.244 —.8 —2.3; —3.0 +1.4 
a 169 16, 241) 96.10) —1.2 —2.6, +15.8 +15.4 
Jk)! Sa. 244 18,017) 73.84 —.8 +.2 +.8 +1.5 
| 
= aaa 927 76,320! 82.33 +.8 +.8) +3.1 +7.6 
a 388, 24,702) 63.66 +1.0 +.4 —.8 +11.5 
2. ee 4,066) 435,060) 107.00 —.3 +.5) —3.5 +7.3 
i) a 5,061) 261,495 51.67 +.3 +.4| +2.3 +14.8 
| ee 97 7,167; 73.89; (5) (°) @® | & 
| SSS 3,698 239,903' 64.87 —.8 —.8 +.1 —1.4 
| SES 1,884 177,464) 94.20) —.3 —.3 —.5 +10.3 
i | 281 23,038; 81.99) —2.4 —7.7| —7.6 —9.0 
eo | 17,579 1,090,825, 62.05 —.1 —1.4 +.6 —1.1 
i | ae : 1,836 15,010; 8.18 +.8 +.7 +.1 +1.7 
_ Sh) Sees 127 9,460, 74.49 0 +1.5) —3.8 —2.5 
SS eee 1,742 73,368! 42.12 —.3 —.2) —1.9 —1.4 
BRK... 170 9,784! 57.55) 0 +.9) —5.0 +5.5 
Tenn....._. : 2,888 137,844, 47.73 —.1 +.1) —.7 +9.3 
ee: 6,409 364,794) 56.92 +.1 (8) | +6.7 +19.1 
ee Se 211 14,835 70.31) 0 +.5; —5.4 —2.1 
.; ee ‘ 138 8,137, 58.96 0 +1.0 +1.5 +11.6 
A Be ee 20 528) () | (4 (°) (5) (5) 
. SSeS 1,225 56,1382, 45.82 +.3 +.7 +1.1 +9.6 
i ee 752 75,250; 100.07 +.3 —-1.0,; —2.0 +4.1 
W, Vass<s-< 1,061 42,168 39.74 0 +10.1) —3.0 -.3 
_ ees 1,018 81,731, 80.29 —.3 —5.8 —2.0 +3.0 
i: 68 5,388, 79.24 (4) (°) (®) (8) 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $35,025 to 308 recipients; 
Missouri, $46,257 to 708 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $668,657 to 10,899 re- 
cipients. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. Based on totals excluding data for 
Illinois. 

¢ Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 7. 

5’ Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Data overstated because of administrative change in the processing 
payments. 

8 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 12.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, April 1959 ' 


[Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 





















































Number of recipients | Payments to recipients Percentage change from— 
| | | | | 
P —* | Average per— | March 1959 in— | April 1958 in— 
State ti) | 
| families | } Total 
| i s Tet: ‘ ‘. d | } | 
| Total? Children amount | | Number | | Number 
| Family | Recipient of | Amount | of Amount 
| | recipients | frectotonte 
PE acearcanddectcdassacenceucnnecde | 781,141 | 2,940,205 | 2,253,310 | $84,499,189 | $108.17 $28.74 340.5) %+0.1 3+9.1 3+14.2 
niin SS ee a ee | 22,871 | 90 , 968 70 , 864 | 639 , 906 27.98 | 7.03 | —.3 —.3 | +.8 | —15.7 
CO, Sea a IY | 1,193 4,133 3,073 118,964 99.72 28.78 | —.4 —.3 | —4.4 —4.5 
ee cd et ea Ne ee 6,408 25, 252 19,401 708 ,423 110.55 28.05 | +.5 | +.3/) +111 +19.8 
ee eee 8,313 31,729 24,828 499,198 60.05 | 15.7% +.3 | +.3 | —1.8 +3.2 
SES Pe reaeee 3 Rie. 72,056 254 , 530 | 198,167 | 11,777,073 163.44 | 46.27 +.6 | +1.2 +15.0 +17.1 
Colorado _____. w-+------+------+------| 7,119 27,416 21,375 891,895 125.28 | 32.53 “aw | (4) +6.3 +8.4 
OE a 7,247 23,776 | 17,652 1,149,504 158.62 48.35 +2.0 +2.4 +18.4 +26.4 
| ee a era a ee: 1,768 6,554 5,025 154,883 87.60 23.63 —.7 | —.6 +6.5 +6.4 
District of Columbia... .................... } 3,782 16,656 13,106 | 471,704 124.72 28.32 —.9 —16.1 +27.6 +26.2 
Florida -_____. ; Scale -| 7 ,353 100 ,442 | 77 ,822 | 1,626,471 | 59. 46 16.19 +.9 | +.9 +13.6 +13.2 
| | | | 
Georgia. -____. — , ckdmmapiaces } 16,384 61,502 | 47 ,306 | 1,464,975 89.41 | 23.82 +.4 | +.4 +5.4 +13.0 
Hawaii-____- icoesgessb cal core sa and linc ena 2,635 10,229 | 8,112 351,785 133. 50 | 34.39 —.4 —1.0 —5.0 +10.4 
ee eee eee 1,983 7,311 5,383 295,401 148.97 | 40.41 —1.2 | —1.0 +6.6 +11.9 
Illinois *......_. 34,000 138,084 | 105,724 | 5,678,521 167.02 | Sf ae ee BERR 
Eee RE aE Se 11,448 41,515 | 31,213 1,159,764 101.31 | 27.94 (4) —.2 +12.4 +11.6 
a et ae ae | 8,690 32,054 | 24,036 | 1,159,912 133.48 | 36.19 +1.4 | +2.9 +10.5 +13.6 
eee and diaeaae | 5,936 22,215 17,354 798 ,621 134,54 35.95 +.2 +1.3 +10.9 +18.0 
0 ea ae: 20 , 986 75,853 | 57,088 1,524,003 72.62 20.09 9 +.9 +3.7 +6.1 
hi dich ci wii tn cnn ticacabana nike aoe | 24,294 98 ,678 76,387 | 2,171,328 89.38 | 22.00 —1.3 —1.9 +.4 +5.3 
EN APES STE 5,612 19,641 14,426 | 537,310 95.74 | 27.36 | +1.1 +.9 +8.5 +11.4 
| | | | 
0 SS ere ery 8,453 34,990 | 27,375 986 ,433 115.99 | 28.02 | +1.5 | +2.0 +15.3 +30.4 
a a a S| 14,426 48, 592 | 36,390 | 2,230,497 154.62 | 45.90 | +.5 | —.6 +6.5 +5.4 
(cs | pre ee a> 27,440 96 , 886 | 70,846 | 3,699,851 134.83 38.19 | +1.1 +1.2 +16.8 +20.4 
ee ee } 9,572 32,784 25,456 | 1,443,690 150.82 44.04 | +.3 —1.0 +9.6 +20.1 
Mississippi-___- - da la cs Sabina 18,255 70,734 | 55,068 | 747 , 263 40.93 10. 56 | +2.4 +2.6 +14.6 —3.4 
Missouri --- -.- Se ene Seer ees ae 26 ,026 98 ,083 | 74,123 | 2,348,736 90.25 | 23.95 | ~ so +1.0 +9.3 +10.2 
Montana-___- Eee Oe -| 1,900 6,925 | 5,384 | 230 , 260 121.19 33.25 | +1.2 | +1.6 —10.4 —9.4 
0 Gee ee 2,895 10,735 8,139 | 301,241 104.06 28.06 | Ja —.1 —3.9 —.5 
eee ay ek 1,025 3,363 2,586 | 90,874 88.66 | 27.02 +2.5 +1.6 +18.8 +17.1 
eR re | 1,127 4,253 | 3,196 | 175,290 155. 54 | 41.22 +1.7 +1.8 +9.7 +19.3 
i ee ee 10,716 35,906 27,293 | 1,657,319 154. 66 46.16 +1.9 +4.7 +23.6 +33.8 
+ eee ieee e | 7,220 27 , 448 | 20,980 | 852,890 118.13 31.07 | +.3 —.2 +7.1 +27.1 
New York__._- = Ee ee Ee 67,602 | 261,757 196, 597 11,063,051 163.65 42.26 | —.5 —1.7 +6.1 +12.7 
OO ae ae | 26,819 | 106,492 82,156 2,017,472 75. 23 18.94 | +1.2 +.3 +9.7 +14.0 
a ae oe } 1,7 6,531 5,047 252,624 143.86 38.68 +.4 | —2.3 +2.9 +8.6 
aaa ee ee ee eee et 24,149 94,136 72,085 2,708,217 112.15 28.77 | +1.3 +1.2 +16.4 +36.1 
Oklahoma... _- heen Soe es ae 17,315 | 59,987 45,526 1,897,572 109. 59 | 31.63 +.6 —.1 +4.9 +13.1 
Oregon __..__- ee ahs aia 6,382 | 22,628 17,123 888 ,660 | 139. 24 | 39.27 +2.1 +.6 +22.7 +23.8 
Pennsylvania. __.__..__.- pee re 45,589 | 179,255 | 136 , 267 5,457,941 | 119.72 30.45 | +.2 —1.1 +19.0 +21.2 
ee ea ee oe 50,477 184,499 147,296 | 756,803 | 14.99 4.10 +1.6 +1.3 | +6.5 +16.9 
i. LS eee 4,556 | 16,423 12,298 583 , 320 128.03 35.52 4 +.3 | +2.0 | +6.0 
me i eS Hee 9,765 | 38,898 | 30,586 545, 384 55.85 14.02 (‘) | —.2 +5.0 | +4.4 
oe a Sa SS 3,176 10,800 8,169 309,400 | 97.42 28.65 —.3 | —.3 +3.8 +7.7 
(Cae terre a 21,817 80,550 60,702 1,538,623 70.52 19.10 +.9 | +.9/) +10.3 +12.5 
:. eee er st 25,456 | 105,544 80,447 1,805,453 | 70.92 17.11 (8) —.1 —2.5 —3.8 
J SSeS eR ore 2 0 ‘ 3,545 | 12,589 9,388 461,915 | 130.30 36. 69 | +.4 | (4) | +-11.5 | +14.2 
CS ae Se 1,262 4,478 3,357 136,885 108.47 30. 57 +3.0 +3.5 | +15.6 +33.3 
po ee aa 210 | 761 635 9,174 43.69 12.06 —1.3 | +.3 —9.0 | +18.3 
1. sis" aR a oe ee : 9,367 37,622 29,526 765,103 81.68 20.34 —1.3 +3.2 +2.4 | +12.2 
(. | Seer see 12,262 42,717 31,902 1,947,492 158.82 45.59 —.6 —.7 | +7.5 | +12.8 
[p. .)@6.l eee” 20,536 79,073 61,521 1,794,573 87.39 22.70 +.7 +1.7 | +9.3 +5.1 
).  _=een ee are 9,201 33,476 25,412 1,516,712 164,84 45.31 +.8 —.2 +12.3 | +16.6 
WII 8 20g pc hea Sai beens kc den ee 766 2,752 2,092 104,830 136.85 38.09 —.2 +.5 | +6.8 +11.8 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject 3 Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 5. 
to revision. * Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 5 Data overstated because of administrative change in the processing of pay- 
families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in ments. 
determining the amount of assistance. 6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 13.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 
Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
April 1959 } 


{[ncludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
: payments] 


ay . s ) , 
Payments t Percentage change from 


recipients 
. SS ans acer is a. 
State — — —o 
ients Total —— ee aaa 
amount age : ; | 
— Amount Num 14 mount 
Total... 335,114] $21,234,163) $63.36 240.8 2+40.2)2+9.6| 2+15.0 
ee 12,725 420,884 33.08 —.2 +.8 +.3 
“Cee 7,003 254,745) 36.38) —.2 —.6| +3.4| +11.6 
— 2 yo oe 87.75) +65.1 + + +133.0) er 3 
olo_- : 5,590 367,405, 65.73 +.3 +1 +2.6 7 
Conn... ..... 2,154 282,171) 131.00 +25 —.6| +3.9| +14.8 
ae 324 21,203} 65.44) +3.2 +3.4| +9.8) +13.6 
3 "(ERS 2,568) 164,148] 63.92) +.7  —13.5) +5.6| +-.3 
Baines ee 7,884) 466,596] 59.18) +3.1 +3.9) +25.8) +29.3 
Ga_.........| 18,099) 940,915) 51.99! +1.7 1.8) $21.1) +34.7 
Hawaii_____. 1,080) 77,231) 71.51 —.1 —.1) —3.5 +i.0 
| | 
Idaho_____ ; 983) 68,810) 70.00, —.2 +.7| +6.4| +14.1 
eee ee ee ee ee eee ees 
BBs oe 4, 234) 346,839) 81.92) —.4 +.8 —1.6) +5.8 
id aie 7,994 352,320) 44.07) +2.2 $+2.2 +11.8] +28.4 
ogee _| 15,146 813,764) 53.73} —.1 —.2} +2.1| +8.8 
— wet as 1,791) 127,044) 70.93) +4.0 +3.6) +36.4| +56.0 
| as 5,355) 340,599) 63.60, —.4 —2.1| +6.4| +14.1 
ae 10,098} 1,179,727) 116.83} +.4, +1.3) +6.5) +4.6 
Mich... .... 4,102! 350,392} 85.42) +1.8 +2.0, +21.1) +24.1 
Minn_______ 2,160 131,791) ae +1.3 +1.2 +16.3) +17.9 
| } | 
Miss........| 8,131 239,429) 20.45) +8.2 +8.1) +30.1] +29.7 
Meat “hae) eae) fe, 3 al Ta) TR 
_ ere 487 5,229} 70.77) 2 +1. 2.3} 5. 
2 as 1,550 110,890} 71.544 +.2 +1.1] +10.3) +16.5 
eS 391 34,008) 86.98) +1.8 +.8| +18.8) +22.1 
25 SSeS 5,825 554,645) 95.22) +1.1 +.4) +15.6) +20.5 
N. Mex... 2,192 151,328) 69.04) (3) +3.3! +10.2) +34.4 
N. Y........| 38,526) 3,848,584) 99.90) —.4 —44 — 3| +5.8 
_& ae 17, 659) 801,220) 45.37) +1.1 —1.3| +10.9] +18.6 
N. Dak..____ 1,051 wo 91.13} —.4 7 +1.8 +6.3 
: | 
Ohio 22) $0 701,567| 67.97) —.7 —4.9} 411.3} +13.2 
ae 8, 884 759,291} 85.47) —.2 —.5) +8.9) +21.7 
Oreg.... .... 5,177 437,093) 84.43) +.2 —6.1| +23.0] +18.2 
Pa..........| 15,710 926,200) 58.96 +1.4 +1.4, +4.8) +3.0 
E B aoe 21,206 187,375, 8.84) +.2 +.1) +1.7 +2.5 
50.2 Foul] 27sra7i| 3.82, $2 el] Ha] Ra 
S. act 7, 275,47 .82) +.2 ; 23 3% 
S. Dak. ___.- 1,083 65,915, 60.86 +.7 +1.4) +111) +29.2 
ne 7 ,467| 356,292) 47.72) +2.1 +8.1) +42.0} +62.3 
eS 4,777 251,321) 52.61, +3.3 +3.3/+122.2) +148.2 
| | 
Utah........| 2,155 155,068, 71.96, +2.1 +1.8) +12.5) +420.4 
Vt... mee! 800 47,851; 59.81; +1.5 +2.3) +17.8| +82.6 
_- ae 102 2,594) 25.43) —1.9 —2.2 +2.0) +28.0 
We. a 6,031 281,634 46.70 +.4 +.1) +8.6} +21.0 
Wash si 6,073 627,388 103.31 —.4 +.4 +65.4 +11.6 
Ras 7,430 265,396; 35.72) —.5 +2.2) —1.9 —9.4 
fee: 1,309 151,243) 115.546 +.5 —11.5) +4.3 +3.4 
Wabi... > 532 40,538, 76.20 —.9 —.2 43.3) +14.6 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

? Based on totals excluding data for Illinois. See footnote 4. 

3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Data overstated because of administrative change in the processing of 
payments. 
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Table 14.—General assistance: Cases and payments 
to cases, by State, April 1959! 
{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


-avyments to ) 
Payments t Percentage change from— 


cases 
Num- March 1959 April 1958 
State ber of gi ‘ — 
cases Total | a aa ae 
amount | age | 
| Num-) 4 mount — Amount 
——_ | _-—- —_—_ > 
Total 3__.. 449,000, $30,767,000, $68.47) —6.4 —7.3 —0.9 +11.1 
| SE Bo 116 1,472) 12.69 +.9 +1.9 —33.7 —35.6 
Alaska. --.--. 242 14,876} 61.47 —.8 —-1.5 +16.3 +9.7 
See 3,045 131,273} 43.11) —9.6 —3.5 —8.2 +6.9 
ned 384 5,018) 13.07) —7.0 +2.9 —12.1 —10.9 
| Sle 38,217 2,152,350} 56.32) —6.4 —4.7, —17.3 —10.7 
ODS =< wcll 1,848 83,870; 45.38) —19.4 —26.3) —22.5 —24.0 
Onnn-.... | 35,449) 3 389,182) 71.42) —5.1 —5.2) —12.0 —9.0 
a 2,000 134,500) 67.25) —8.1 —7.1) —1.2 —-1.3 
a aa 1,458 91,368) 62.67; —1.4 —14.5 +37.4 + 26.6 
Bigt. 9,400 285,000)... _- fe gis PONS HER ees 
j | 
a 2. neta or 2,137 52,939} 24.77; —7.1 —6.9 —20.6 —17.6 
Hawaii--_-_-- 1,381 105,552} 76.43) +2.1 +1.2 —3.4 +13.0 
eS 51,049 4,454,715) 87.265 —2.3 —1.0 25.0 +51.7 
Ind.. ape 25,141) 864,415) 34.38 —12.8 —-17.7, —5.4 —14.9 
Iowa. yeh =. 4,219 163,013 | 38.64) —9.1 —12.6 —-6.7 —3.7 
SS eee 2,288 147,787} 64.59) —10.6 —10.9 —5.1 2.8 
a : 2,520 73,555} 29.19) (8) —3.8 —22.9 —41.7 
ee 9,597 462,097, 48.15 —.6 —-1.0 -—6.1 +2.2 
mrene........ 3,573 155,603) 43.55) —5.0 —10.6 +4.6 +3.9 
ii 3,515 218,192) 62.07) +2.7 +.7, +26.2 +31.0 
Oe ee 10,283 717,470} 69.77; —1.9 —4.7, —3.0 —6.2 
| ee 45,341 4,559,866) 100.57, —6.6 —7.6' +2.2 +23.0 
Minn ws 10,012 758,391) 75.78 —4.7 —9.7 +13.7 +27.8 
Miss Scant 997) 14,040) 14.08 —.7 —3.3 +.8 +3.1 
Mo. : : 8,345 534,964) 64.11 —.3) . 8] “FIG. +35.0 
maont_..... 1,444 65,015) 45.02, —27.5 —24.7;| —22.2 —21.0 
Nenr.......- 1,378 61,678) 44.765 —¥.3 —18.0 —14.7 —10.1 
as 355 i beam See SR on ae, ieee ee 
2) aaa 1,180 65,034) 55.11) —9.4 —10.8 —26.7 —30.7 
oS jarred 12,723 1,299, 964) 102.17, —6.4 —6.4 +1.0 +11.9 
| 

Or. 5.2. 578 23,881; 41.32) —3.0 —2.0 —1.7 +16.4 
se eS 7 42,579 3,998,100! 93.90 —3.6 —6.2 +9.3 +18.1 
Sf < es 2,279 53,818) 23.61) —13.0 —9.8 —34.3 —31.4 
N. Dak--- 621 33,081; 53.27) —20.5 —29.7; +7.3 +9.2 
ee 41,202 3,069,087, 74.49 —8.9 —9.3 —12.8 +1.5 
ES ie 7,372 100,461) 13.63 —9.4 —10.4 —8.6 —10.9 
| ee 6,001 301,820, 50.29, —16.5 —38.7; —12.6 —35.1 
2S 37,892 2,687,462; 70.92) —2.9 —4.8 +27.5 +31.3 
¢ =e 1,390 10,036 7.22; —19.8 —17.4 —14.2 —6.2 
_ | RS 3,891 270,031) 69.40 —.3 —-9.5 —5.6 —7.7 
ty, es 1,335 30,663, 22.97 —3.0 +.9 —20.1 —15.4 
th ae 557 19,126 34.34 —18.8 —21.6 —54.4 — 56.1 
ji a 2,513 39,678 15.79 —17.2 —9.3, —10.3 -—7.3 
i. re 9,100 Se, SE ae eer dull: seston’ oie eet’ 
ian... 2,189 153,292, 70.03, —11.5 —16.7, —26.2 —15.5 

ar 1,550 | Se Ae ee eRe, (er a aie 
Lo ae 120 2,787; 23.22 +.8 +.2 -—5.5 +11.8 
. ae ; 2,290 95,524 41.71) —6.1 —1.1 —18.2 —3.2 
i. —_———e 14,770 1,046,456 70.85 —14.1 —15.0 —17.0 —12.8 
WwW. va... 2,797 93,856 33.56 —2.8 —3.4 —4.7 —4.4 
_ ) eee 10,055 850,302, 84.57, —6.6 —7.7, —10.1 —9.7 
a, 629 41,600 66.14 —18.1 —17.5 +10.2 +28.8 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
a res Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 About 10 percent of this total is estimated. 

4 Partly estimated. 

5 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospital- 
ization, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

8 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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* Old-age, survivors, and disability nce benefits paid r parent enefit 
luring month (current-payment status; data for December 1958 Receiving mother’s benefit, wife’s benefit payable to young 
t available); annual data represent average thly total wives with child beneficiaries in their care, or child’s benefit 
Publie assistance: payments d month under all State pr payable t I lren under age 18 
rrams; annual data represent average monthly total nempio} Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
ent insurance: gross benefits paid during er all \ tance group; before October 1950 partly estimated. 
State laws (and under Federal workers’ progran innual data +D bled workers aged 50—64 or disabled dependent children 
epresent average monthly total. iged 18 or over f retired, disabled, or deceased workers. 
Receiving old-age, wife’s or husband’s, widow ol ower! 
NOTE: Data for payments and data f individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 








